{Prices ; Jordon: JD .250, Egypt: LE 1.00, Kuwait: KD .400, Saudi Arabia: SR 3.00, Qatar: QR 3.00, UAE: DR 3.00 
Subscrlptlons:(annual) Jordan JD 10, Arab countries US$ 75, W. Europe US$ 150, USA & Canada US$ 200. 
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THIS WEEK: THE FINAL PART! 
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WORLDCUP CONTEST 

BY FRANZ BECKENBAUER 
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!fj^? t,0n » llh the «P° rte wear company adldas and 
“rsd ’o winners 8 ' MerC0<l8a ' ,he ,ollowln 0 P r '“» will be ot 

swssrssr 8d,das ,oo,baM 8hoM uni - 

3- One original adldas Worldcup football larsev as offi^u,. 
worn by one of the national teams participating In the finals* * 

4- Ona original adldas football "Etrusco Unlco" tho miuV , 

football of the Worldcup finale In Italy 1 ° ,,,eW , 

5- Ona accurate miniature, ratio of dimensions i-io of iha 
.nd.ry aports car Marc.das 300 SL.Ta" 8 

cedes «rTlmptex?year r o/^ 1:24 ' ,ha Mw - 

—mc. 



YOU ARE A SOCCEF 
EXPERT?..THEN LEI 
ME CHALLENGE Y0I 


QUESTION 17 QUESTION I 


■ As far as I can remember, ■ This year will sss South 
I was the youngest player, 20 rea take part In the finals 
In the memorable 1966 final the third time (after I95ti 
when West Germany lost 4-2 19S6). In 1966 their North ft 

to England afteli^mi 9 ^iri^vP^.: 9 ou sins created a sens* 
But the World as expected M 

much younger plIyerS't&^Thb ^ n *° n M( * 

field I Ikp a 1-1 draw ap 

years and - them out oh 

wnen he made hl^Wdna^.wup ~ ‘ compelftnrtjThey went w 
debut, scoring tn^^^flwSlch giv#yU#vPoduguese a irijR 
put Brazil Into in,.... ..lh^'-;qu'Eiit©^f»^als by leading! 

1958 with a 1-#tt£lliSa[ffst^ jeeb^.ancfJC^ of PortugalM! 
Wales. The your^feel^ : ^tW^ : ^^^fe , ^ tef ,inal8 bBfDri: 
world soon got hurried the tables «* 

until then a substitute — went second half and won 5-3 
on to heln th7nlln , question: What is the itfi 
Z cun « f Wln North Korean striker ^ 

jj?, h ,h y But he was l» on evary Italian MW* 
s ill not the youngest ever ii p5 , who scored the goal» 
Player to take part in a World pa |d to their chances andKif 
Cup final round. Who was? Italian nation stunned? 


question: What is the ibj 
the North Korean striker wi 
ly on every Italian football 
lips, who scored the goal flfi 
paid to their chances and If 1 
Italian nation stunned? 


WHO WILL MAKE IT? 


i ■ To participate in this competition fill thiscounmi 
land send it to: .World Cup 90, P O Bo gsT" ' 
l Amman Jordan. DOX < a313 )» i 

I Name:. t 

I Telephone:....!!!!!.*. 1 

IP O Box:. . 1 

1 City:.ZZZZZ^. 1 

i nr?Joc^!^ nS " To ^' e e, V | We to win one o7the'orand > 

i You can send as many coupons as vou lika tn in 1 
i crease your chances of winning V In '' 

jCoupons should be sent on weekly basis. J 
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The 

Netherlands. 

World Cup 
triumph 
would be the 
crowning 
achievement 

25 June 1988 was the date 
which established The Nathar- 

Thf “ , a world olass loam 
I h ® w '. nnin p of the European 

Champ l0 „ sh p wag re J an r 

intelligent, creative football In 

which three playore .j" 

stamped their mark on the side* 

Ruud G U |, iti Frank Rljk arrel arS 

tHn r * n Bas,sn - ,hs super 
trio from AC Milan. m 

tl ’ B,r re,LJrn to the World 
Cup finale stage after a 12-year 

Sf-Massr. 

Sttasssa-' 

injury which could aiUlih™. 

■srsrsir*"®- 
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ThIJs Llbregts, 

The Netherlands 

their awkward group, "it seems 
aneasytaak t0 me - sa|d the 
1988 and 1989 European Foot- 

n?. 9 h of the Year after the 
Dutch were drawn to face Eng- 

Republic of Ireland 

and Egypt 

C *uZ aln w r ^ Th,j8 Llbregts, who 

ffiST'Tl " General " R,nus 

lowing the European 
championship triumph. • was 
less enthusiastic about . the • 

[th^rZ 9 be bappyAboui 
^because we are In the tough- 1 

^ggj iUiiiegta.haii preyed 
■JJJWf ;^ptferdam an<h with’ * 


verslal figure among ^ 
fans. He has had to bsa/f 
burden of succeeding a *■ 
cessful coach In Michele, * ^ 
It is reported that his 
ship with Gullit IsnoKooF 

Michels has recently^ 
pointed as a World CupjjJ 
by the Koenlnklijke^ 
se Voetbal-Bond, the JJ. 

football association, Jt 
which has led to ^ 

that Llbregts* position 
weakened. However 
has vowed to stay veiy 
behind the scenes. ■ 

Despite all . Hi? . ^ 
about the -trainer, 
pundits believe ^ 

have a team In 
playing football .WlJ 
2000". The Wd*£i, 


i .i •• 




j i 1 \ Z' < iiijii.i 1 *«*’J 

'i A'vy 


team ia thd aids 

len, Ronald 
and van Baaten.;. 

• in front brthe.o^S 

old keeper 

it Is the ®ji( 

1 man.whp/^alte.WjSj# 
RIJkaard:la;equa!M^ 
’ In midfields 

' The. sta'r¥^WpJ:SS 

, 25 -year-dld 
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Better health for our 
children, page 3 


The WorldPaper 


FORBIDDEN DEMOCRACY 


In a year of blooming freedoms 
from Czechoslovakia to South 
Africa, China remains the dog¬ 
ged exception to the liberation 
rule. In assessing China one 
year after Tiananmen Square, 
The WorldPaper presents official 
and unofficial views from within 
and without China. 


Cold War novels 


Does the end of the Cold War 
mean the end of the spy novel? 
In this issue, The WorldPaper 
presents light-hearted musings 
from a Polish spy novel fan, an 
interview with a Soviet spy fic¬ 
tion writer and from England, an 
encounter between an agent and 
a writer. 














































































Jordan 



• A study being conducted to 
determine if future appoint¬ 
ments of commercial attaches in 
Jordanian embassies should be 
done through the chambers of 
Industry and commerce. The 
purpose of the study is to im¬ 
prove the performance of future 
commercial attaches especially 
in encouraging private sector 
exports. 

a A proposal is being studied to 
improve measures to collect 
debts and settle commercial dis¬ 
agreements including the set up 
of a traders court. 

• The foreign minister of Uru¬ 
guay will arrive in Jordan at 
the end of this month, The Star 


has learned. 

• The foreign minister of Fin¬ 
land will also visit the Kingdom 
this summer, The Star was told. 

• Dr Salim A1 Lawsi is a 
strong candidate for the vacant 
position of director of the Co¬ 
operative Organisation. Also 
Mr MU hem A1 Khreisha may 
be appointed to the post of di¬ 
rector of the National Aid 
Fund. 

• Mr Bassam Kaksih, presi¬ 
dent of the Aqaba Regional Au¬ 
thority will represent Jordan at 
the Arab Businessmen and In¬ 
vestors Conference which will 
take place in Cairo in Novem¬ 
ber. 

• The government has decided 
to hire a British expert on 
desert tourism to help in pro¬ 
moting tourism In Wadi Rum 
and Jordan's southern deserts. 


Amnesty International calls for further 
safeguards to human right in Jordan 


LONDON - Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional (AI) welcomed significant 
moves by the Jordanian govern¬ 
ment to protect human rights, 
but said further fundamental 
safeguards were necessary to 
prevent abuses. 

In a report released on 
Wednesday the worldwide hu¬ 
man rights organisation said that 
many political prisoners have 
been released in recent months 
and that martial law, in force 
since 1967, has been "frozen" 
with a view to abolition. The 
government is also reviewing re¬ 
strictive ordinary laws and has 
put before parliament a new 
draft Defence Law that would 

S ive detained security suspects 
te right of appeal to the high 
court every 30 aays. The current 
Defence Law docs not allow any 


judicial review of detention or¬ 
ders. 

The proposed law would, how¬ 
ever, still allow authorities to de¬ 
tain security suspects indefinite¬ 
ly without charge or trial and 
further steps are needed to pre¬ 
vent arbitrary detention, unfair 
trials and torture, which have 
been common during the state of 
emergency, amnesty Internation¬ 
al said. 

Amnesty International also 
called for a judicial review of the 
cases of more than 30 political 
prisoners convicted by tne Mar¬ 
tial Law Court in unfair trials, 
and for an end to executions. 

"By adopting such safeguards, 
Jordan would contribute to the 

K rotcction of human rights in the 
fiddle East," Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional said. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AIR CARGO 
TO AND FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 

The secret of getting cargo to and from the Middle East quickly, efficiently and safely 
is a question of dedication. 

That's why Royal Jordanian has cargo facilities at each one of Its destinations as well 
as staff experienced exclusively tn the handling of cargo, be it perishables or general 
shipments. Our computerized system allows you to monitor where your cargo Is at any 
time en route to Its final destination. 

Add to that the ideal location of Amman, the center of the network and the heart of 
the Middle East, and you have a cargo service that 
really makes a difference. And that's no secret. ^ RDYALJORDAN1AN 
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FOCUS 

ON PARLIMENT 

By Ahmad Al-Husban 


# The cancellation of (he 
National Health Institute 
(NHI) law has created 
heated debates and reunit¬ 
ed In difference within the 
legal and health commit¬ 
tees of the Lower House 
this week. 

Differences began with 
the first meeting of the 
two committees, when the 
legal committee called a 
number of specialists to 
listen to their opinion re¬ 
garding NHI. The health 
committee had already 
heard most of these ex¬ 
perts. This resulted in the 
withdrawal of Dr Ahmad 
Anab, chairman of the 
health committee from the 
session in protest. He also 
said that the health com¬ 
mittee, which is a techni¬ 
cal committee, Is the party 
that should decide on the 
fate of NHI. 

Three views developed 
during the legal commit¬ 
tee's meeting. The first 
calls for keeping NHI 
since Its acts as a frame¬ 
work incorporating all 
hospitals and guarantees 
equality for doctors and 
staff in these hospitals, 
while permitting all citi¬ 
zens to receive medical 
services at all levels. 

The second view calls 
for abolishing NHI accus¬ 
ing it of being the cause of 
deterioration In health 
services. The third view 
calls for creating a new 
framework that will or¬ 
ganise hospitals and pro¬ 
vide better services. 

The debates amounted 
to no results, but it seems 
the stronger trend favours 
keeping NHI. The conflict 

wUlbe settled through vot¬ 
ing, The Star was told. 

• The National Bloc has 
reorganised Itself accord¬ 
ing to written and 
bases. This is what Dr Ab¬ 
dallah Nsour has said af¬ 
ter he was elected chair¬ 
man of the b loc on 
Sunday. Dr Nsour beat 
Deputy Naif A 2J ad £n 

who only received two 
votes to his favoiir. The 
Star has learned that a 
number of ministers, who 
are also depntka,, have «- 
nitrated to Join tne. njpe. 




rim AI Dughnil, Qaseejjj 
Obeidat, Abdel Majm 
Sbreideh and Abdel Raouf 
AI Rawabdeh., If they’ 

accepted the bloc have 

28 members. Others Uke 


Ibrahim unapaw^ 
del Karim Kabarltl 
Mohammed Adoub ATZ* 
beh have also e#p««w 
their wbh to Join. 
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Jordan's children: looking towards better prospects 

ESS-.■£ \ ';' : • . '■ j~ Culling maternal mortality trained health personnel at birth lenge for the future remains ir 

'JriSK>7" ... rates to naif the Drcscnt levels. .nml nvr>r roAAivn nn nrnna. rr>n«nliflMlino and cticininino ihr 
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The economic recession must not affect past achievements in 
childcare 


By J.Hassan 
Special to The Star 

The saturnine days when the fa¬ 
ther of a modest income family 
would casually state that two of 
his children died infancy are 
overt 

Today Jordan's half a million 
children under the age of five 
have a greater prospect of a 
healthy survival than ever be¬ 
fore. Jordan has achieved the 
world’s fastest annual rate of de¬ 
cline in infant mortality over the 
last decade. With the current in¬ 
fant mortality rate of 35 children 
PCjjOOO or roughly more than 
4500 infants a year (a child eve¬ 
ry 2 hours), Jordan stands among 
to® best performing countries of 
toe Middle East and maintains 
one of the lowest under five 
mortality rates in the Third 
World. 

under-five mortality rate 
IUjMR) is chosen by the United 
Children Fund 
IUNJCEF) as its single most im- 
fwtont indicator of the state of a 
ikSd S sbildren since the 
into consideration 
"£» “'Pnfs such as sanitary 
Ewnwl conditions, nour- 
ubi 9 u 'ty and quality of 
Services and hwlth con- 

nousnes. 

are°nt!rik ,8 . p 3 s i dve beahh indices 
MvSL buU ^ by U^CEF to the 

& C r ls - weU P^ned 

< policies which enabled 

versal^S *? achieve *e uni- 
MZ ?f lld lm munization goal 

Ei£° ^ tote in 1990. 

reported 

S&aSSSSSA 

•tSKate? 8- 

J&FPP* in remote and 
not soTno rthe Kin S d ore, who 
nowbn3 ag0 their 

teBLr moot health rea- 

v *cinaKi, 1 ? beaIdl cent res to 
mg to K* <lbe « Accord- 

UfiflCRR ? ewsan KW*. a 
vaccS Prejeci officer, "the 
25 ?*?! *d of the child has 
BoSSfihJPJ to the 

^ than the ID card? 

lion to Cr ih« m P?? ant contriliu-. 
UiMR;,® Ruction . of - the 
number 8 5® grease, in tofc 
deaths jhJ?«. du nhea-disease 
Mi aJl ^h ^Preved treat- 

..I..' in¬ 


cidence rate in Jordan to half 
that in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries and the- East Mediterranean. 
Thousand of children were saved 
from death by dehydration in the 
last three years. 

Furthermore, the expansion of 
primary health care- to reach al¬ 
most 95 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion played an important role in 
limiting the scope of disease in 
the Kingdom while- ensuring 
widespread treatment capabili¬ 
ties. However, more can still be 
done in this field. Miss Hind AI 
Khatccb, director of the 
UNICEF programme in Jordan, 
secs the problem in remote areas 
where a "mother with loo many 
kids will usually waits until her 
child is sick before seeing a doc¬ 
tor." Since liie mother would 
normally have to take all of her 
children with her to the health 
centre and walk some lwo kilo¬ 
metres in areas where transporta¬ 
tion is rarely available she usual¬ 
ly hesitates before visiting the 
doctor. 

It is due to the increasing 
awareness of health issues 
among the public in general and 
mothers in particular that health 
programmes in Jordan bear their 
desired fruits. In this respect, 
UNICEF has given special atten¬ 
tion to information campaigns 
on immunization and oral reny- 
dration therapy designed to pro¬ 
mote such programmes and help 
mothers better understand their 
significance. Miss AJ Khateeb 
says because of UNICEF cam¬ 
paigns and over 85 per cent of 
mothers now have sufficient 
general knowledge and aware¬ 
ness of immunization and oral 
rehydration programmes. 

UNICEF has been very in¬ 
fluential in promoting, child 
health and improving the condi¬ 
tions of children in Jordan in 
several ways", UNICEF presents 
aid io the government in the 
form of vaccines, teacher train¬ 
ing programmes as well as medi- 
! cal personnel training, This y 
UNICEF has,provided the Min-. 

, istry .Qf ftealth with its needs of 
Vaccines and is currently .training 
lOOOO teachert in ' child ►health 
.'.education.;: 

•; UNICEF goals 

! 7 ip-Jordan forjts,current t fivq-year>. 


— Cutting maternal mortality 
rates to half the present levels. 

— Sustaining the current rate 
of progress and strengthening 
ongoing programmes particular¬ 
ly in the present phase of eco¬ 
nomic adjustment. 

UNICEF is also involved in 
several programmes that aim at 
improving the quality of health 
care and the ubiquity of preven¬ 
tative therapy. 

Since the greater part of child 
mortality in Jordan is attributed 
to acute respiratory infections 
(ARl), UNICEF found it neces¬ 
sary to use the media to make 
mothers conscious of the dan¬ 
gers of rcspiratoiy infections. 
According to Miss AI Khatccb: 
“We want to have standardised 
ircauncnt of respiratory infec¬ 
tions because so far in health 
centres we find a doctor who 
writers symptoms: cold, running 
nose, a liuic bit of "cough". Uut, 
there is no differentiation be¬ 
tween the- up|)cr & lower respira¬ 
tory infections. The lower could 
be killer infections. So we arc 
hoping th3t doctors or paramedi¬ 
cal staff will be able to assess the 
problem properly and have a 
proper reporting and monitoring 
system on ARl." 

UNICEF is also concerned 
with safe motherhood and is ac¬ 
tive in training birth attendants 
as well as medical and paramedi¬ 
cal staff in that field. According 
to the Situation Analysis of Chil¬ 
dren and Women in die King¬ 
dom conducted by UNICEF and 
the government, about 24% of 
women are not attended by 


trained health personnel at birth 
and over 41% receive no prena¬ 
tal care. 

As pari of a programme Tor the 
integration of health education 
into elementary schools, WHO, 
UNESCO and UNICEF have 
joined in a combined pilot pro¬ 
ject that aims at instructing 
teachers in teaching students 
how to lead healthy life-styles 
by making health a part of Uic 
daily life of the child. 

Early childhood development 
projects sponsored by UNICEF 
and implemented through the 
Queen Alia Social Find and the 
Ministry of Education aim at 
training teachers in building chil¬ 
dren's personality and character 
at early ages hence stimulating 
the child and making a stronger 
individual out of him. 

Progress in child health was 
definitely a success story in the 
past decade. 1 lowcvcr, (lie chal¬ 


lenge for die future remains in 
consolidating and sustaining the 
gains and accomplishments of 
recent years especially that the 
country is at an economic corss- 
road. The joint UNICEF gov¬ 
ernment analysis expects the 
state of child growth and nutri¬ 
tion in Jordan to worsen due to 
economic pressure unless ade¬ 
quate steps arc taken to prevent 
such deterioration. 

Both government and 
UNICEF strongly agree dim the 
present economic crisis should 
not be allowed to affect the 
heath budget and children wel¬ 
fare programmes. 

Should the kingdom pass 
through the- economic crisis 
without jeopardising its health 
programmes and by standing up 
to its past accomplishments in 
child health, it would definitely 
offer its future generations the 
possibility of fulfilling their 
mental and physical potential at 
its best. 


The National Music Conservatory/ 

Noor A] Hussein Foundation 
PRESENTS 

Baghdad Chamber Ensemble 
PIANO, STRING, OBOE 
In Concert 

Saturday, June 16, 1990, at 8:30 p.m. 

The Royal Centre Main Theatre 
In The Programme 

Bach, Beethoven, Rimsky Korsakov & Others 

Tickets JD 4 each 

Available at: The National Music Conservatory, 
Tel. 687620 

The Royal Cultural Centre, Tel. 669026 
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Enjoy the opening 
of Rudha Lounge 
where you can watch 

the WORLD CUP 
MATCHES 

On the Clnama T.V. Scraatt. 




Snacks & Refreshments 
Service ere Available. ( 
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The art of the 
Anatolian Seljuks 

1 TIE ANATOLIAN Seljuks, who were an extension of ihe great Sel- 
juk Empire, established themselves in Anatolia after their victory 
over the Byzantine armies in 1071 at Malazgirt, making their capital 
first in Izmk (Nicomcdia) and then in Konya. H 

The Scfjuk rule in Anatolia was a period in which past traditions 
were revived and eventually used with new Uicmcs and concepts 
They incorporated Central K 

Asian and rar Eastern ele¬ 
ments in die art of Anato¬ 
lia _ and the Near East 
wliich had a long tradition 
of blending classical and 
Christian themes. It is this 
unique blending process 
which evolved the Islamic 
art peculiar to that region. 

The beginning of the 
production of tiles in Ana¬ 
tolia coincides with the ar¬ 
rival of the Seljuks. This 
new style of decoration, 
influenced by Abbasid, 

Karakhanid, Ghasnevid 
ami Fatimid ait, and more 
specially by the Iranian 
ScJjuk tradition, reached 
an unprecedented height 
in aesthetic development 
under the Seljuks. 

Seljuks, who used figu- 
ral reliefs even on relig¬ 
ious buildings, brought 
with them a different concept of architectural decoration that bean 

fb!L? ,lp ? C:l °5 C ? nln l l As,a traditions. Idealised figures with round 
faces, almond-shaped eves, small mouths and thin noses recalling 
toe found on liygur-turfan wail paintings re^acK S 

n!X! an l ^ )CS P^ouslyfavoured by Muslim artists. Animals also 
played an important role. Real and fantastic creatures were fteouentlv 
employed and had symbolic meanings. Irc *^ ^ 

In the beginning, their buildings were decorated with natterm 
Ulli-f 11 dArferenl techniques by using unglazed bricks After a 

while, they began to pul coloured tile pieces beLwecn them and their 

* *w perspective. The succ^ssl, ufis 
field encouraged the ule masters who began reflecting the eeomptri 
cal drawings with the wide architectural experience of 
tor ule patterns (or designs). After that they stortS out a S^inn 
Rurpi ^ith the new floral designs and foi^S 

■“ft} ^ C0V ^ n ? *5 ^ of their buildings witoteftS 
made of geometrical and plant motifs. rescoe5 

0a “ r C0,0UrS lik0 


Unique textiles from 
Ottoman times 



By Meg Abu Hamdan 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN - Opening at the Ab¬ 
dul Hameed Snoman Foundation 
Gallery this Saturday is an im¬ 
portant exhibition of rare textiles 
dating from the Ottoman limes. 
The pieces have all been drawn 
from the collection of the Ger¬ 
man ambassador to Jordan, Dr 
Hcrwig Bartels, who is himself 
an authority on the subject. 

A substantial part of the exhi- 


logical finds of such rugs arc 
very rare indeed. Tiny woven 
fragments have however been 
discovered in excavations that 
date from tlic 2nd millennium 
BC, while numerous fragments 
of rugs similar to kilims have 
been found in Fustat Cairo in a 
site that dates back to the 8th 
and 10th centuries. 

"In recent years," Dr Bartels 
writes,” a number of kilims ap¬ 
peared on the art market that ob¬ 
viously came from mosques, 

hflvinrr Cnnriiisi/I ikftPA mam 


. .vmo cam- viousiy came rom mosoues 

SBiSstfjsfts sssssss 
ssas 


rr or ^ As lh crc is no clear 

L 8 ^ 8 f d i earIy I9dl slyhstfc criteria or reliable scicn- 
lwoC ? U tme methods to dale those picc- 
ta StelwM S qu ?. llly “■ theoretically a kilim is as old 

Hon ivintT i,’ ^ second collec- as the mosque where it was 

S m n Ium US A s m D T %S± Ho T cr ’ di^informa- 

n n L„ • u- ■■ . Ur Bartels tion is unfortunately seldom 

SitL h “ihS tI ^™ U0 | f ”i !0 th - e kn0 i wn - Stil1 ' b y a comparative 
..Si' | erm kilim is analysis of designs comnosi- 

denotes^ a^wS °£in nd “T and ‘yP 0 ® quality of 
rather than a functional qU f f. olour » one may assume that ki- 
the textile? ncUonaI roIe of to can be as early as the 14th 

ferem weavingcliques m- haw^ ° f U® ^ i!ims on dis P la y 
ployed in making a Sum T ha *\_ ton designed as "safiV’ 

Anatolian kilims*^ k produced ilo ? IS an Arabi( r mcon- 

by a method known as sKrS? * ng a p f ay " ru J wilb more than 

iry weave. Essentially this^n a 116 mchc ’ In cI ^ cct lhc y ^ fam_ 
tails the passing of continuous 1 y JW 6 * ru ? s ’ 68011 niche boin g 
weft threads be^n Sato STr mcmber 

sets of warps. The patterns ail b . ul In aclual fact u,c 

to made up of blocks of colo^ indi yidua1 niches arc often loo 
and as adjacent weft Seas are to have aUowed that prac- 

sUt will Trm^between 6 ^ J (ilim . saffs . aro vertically wov- 

2?bsss |£Wsra« 

writes, "which give the annenr Jtorate in their design a lamp 
anee of a tear and minimisedur !2 n G n §, in .** niche which is un- 
abtluv, kilim patterns tendto be n y ms P ired b Y a passage 

angular with horizontal diaennnl ! n . Q 8 ™* 1 ! verse 35, sura 24 

and short vertical lines.'’ 8 X? 11 ? reads A ^‘ is the light of 

This slit-weaving techniaue ^ 6he | v ® as « n d the earth; a like- 
has been used in Anatolia^ to bghl isasa niche in 

domestic tom, SrS ‘LMTii’ 


or carpets. As there is no clear 
stylistic criteria or reliable scien¬ 
tific methods to dale those picc- 


pottery with special Human ^ omament ®d 

Editors Note: A documentary film on Anatolian Seljuks art will 
be shown today, Thursday 14 June at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

Clarification 

With reference to the article on the exhibition of HRH Pahmtni 

Kit*! h"? Swr ' ** ^ 

1 f e .S n R noJ ide 1 €o l a ra*«>spccdvc of the artist's work was S| h Vm 
by the German Ambassador to Jordan, Dr Hcrwig Bartel^ init,aU!d 

exhibition was funded by the German government. year ' ^ a . s 
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known. Still, by a comparative 
analysis of designs, composi¬ 
tions and types and quality of 
colour, one may assume that ki¬ 
lims can be as early as the 14th 
century." 

A few of die kilims on display 
hare been designed as "soffif 
which is an Arabic term mean¬ 
ing a prayer rug with more than 
one niche. In cflcct they are fam¬ 
ily prayer rugs, each niche being 
ased _ b y a different member of 
the family but in aclual fact die 
individual niches arc often too 
small to have allowed that prac¬ 
tice. ^ 

Kilim saffs are vertically wov¬ 
en and horizontally designed. 
Early Anatolian sails often in¬ 
corporate in their design a lamp 


Jhe orig^o 0 ^ SSSSSal^ 

hm was initiated onlTtwo ^ motifs. . ‘ 

ago it seems that their °^^ er l yP® of rug on dis- 

F dates , tiie Ottoman civili4" oi^!? . Mhibi tion Is. the pile. 
twn and as Dr Bartels slaS' ■ SJ ’ P 1 ? of which is kribt- 
Jk- 0 " 8 to tiie oldest culiu^ j* 16 b ^ ic structure of ■ 

ral achievements of maffid 

tiw are still aii ve v jhe Anatoliap plle rug V be-, 

Unfortunately because these-^ to L 8 -Wfly discdV- 
fiat-woven rugs are'iiot as hard 1 ^Pet that was thought to 


-VHVK W 66 , III 1 UI- 

S'S 111 ?® 81110 lamps were of¬ 
ten transformed into floral or ge- 


Westem Anatolia whkl 
in Ottoman times the ceanii 
carpet production. Hie iri 
three pile rugs are sx£! 
"village-type rugs” whidies«- 
lially means their designs fr 
not been developed in iinpaJ 
ateliers but were the resulted 
dividual weavers who bteii 
local or tribal traditions ii, 
their own creative impulses. 

Making up the rest oftheei-l 
bilion arc a number of »- 
ly embroidered pieces andki 
uful silk weavings. The b*; ! 
for embroidered items was 
toman times set by the fcj 
and his court. While the^- 
himself wore finely embro^ 
shirts and undergarments.^ 
fic-ials in his court wore flt- 
scarves and handkerchief^ 
denoted in some cases a 
rank, in others wealth am ^ 
standing. As the fashion [em¬ 
broidery spread down vt* 
scale it soon became 

cover everything with ja^ 

decorated cloth. Every ^ 
clothing was embraid^j 
were tents for 
paigns, all kinds ofeuston 
ers, wall hangings ,4* 
towels. The eadxafVS. 
ricdoulbolhbypref^® 
mainly men -- 

embroiders who made gj 

items and garment 

The silk weaving ® Jg 
were manufactured ^ ^ 
sa or Istanbul - ^ 
centres of the v S l t!f 

d us try in Outwwn t, ^ 
silk weavingsfall 
jor groups: The 

coded silks and 
—monochrotnadc 

silk satins. As 

"These 

a number ijujfc 

small velvet. 

SJStgSBfi! 


wcavjrig^^f 

moStf.ldtdlly;M 
ed from 









gold scabbard, f" "—-- 

ivory handle 
with precious 
stones,Iran , late 

Islamic masterpieces 
from Russia's 

§ AMMAN (Star) - For the firs! time in its history, the Soviet Union’s 

State Hermitage museum has permitted a unique collection of 120 
pieces of fine Islamic works of art to be moved out or the Soviet Union 

and displayed at Kuwait's Dar Al Athar Al Islamiyyah during the VT 

month of May. The Hermitage, established in 1764, is said to contain mf Cjjp 

some of the most valuable pieces or Islamic urt although it has no sep- Bj jj 

The museum's early collections were formed as a result of diplomat- 
ic gifts brought to the new Russian capital of St. Petersburg by vuri- 
ous missions. The museum’s keeper of Oriental Dept. Mr Anatoly Iva- 
nov, says examples of Islamic art had been collected originally during 
the eighteenth century. They were first kept at the capital's first pub¬ 
lic museum, Peter's Kunstakammer and later on, in the mid-19 cenlu-_ _ 

ry, they were transferred to the Hermitage. Abo In the 19th century, Bronze or brass water vessel in the shape of a 
says Ivanov, four large collections of objects linked to Islamic coun- bird (Iraq) dated to 796-7 AD 
tries found their way to the Hermitage. In 1885 the museum received a 

collection of armoury from the arsenal in Tsarskoye Selo which contained good examples of Iranian, Turkish and Indi- 
. , ' r * an weapons. 

1 . Also between 1888 and 1897 Dr V. G. Bock of the museum made a number of voyages to Egypt and brought back ex- 

Rock crystal vessel , Egyptian lOth-Uth century apples of Islamic art objects. In the 1890s another Russian, Proft N.I. Veselovsky, excavated a large group of tumuli In 
with 17th century Turkish decoration the ® ort ?*I5 Caucasus where he found objects dating to the 14th and early 15th centuries. In No- 

---—----__ vember 1920 the Hermitage created a section for Muslim Middle Ages. During the administration of 

I.A. Orbeli a number of exhibitions were held on 'Islamic Tiles" and 'The Muslim East." 

In the 1920s and 30s a wide variety of Islamic objects were sent over from various parts of the So¬ 
viet Union to the Hermitage. One of the most Important sources of Islamic objects was the village of 
Kubachi in Daghestan, where many items were bought from its inhabitants. 

Today the museum has a total of roughly 30,000 Islamic art objects ranging from Spanish to Indi¬ 
an, to Iranian and Egyptian. 
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Bronze or brass water vessel in the shape of a 
bird (Iraq) dated to 796-7 AD 



.... 




Cetttrdf Russia (1 $93-94 AD); cotton fug (upperleftyiran,il4tft centiiry? Izalk ; 
Turkey, mid 16th century and steel dagger (above rig^tt), /Sdfo, bieJStty cetitury 
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A feast of Mughal romance 

The romantic background of the Taj Mahal in India has caught the 
Americans' fancy and made a great success of a current exhibition 
touring major US museums. 


Dr Nasser D. Khalili In his London office 


Islamic Chair: A spurt 
for the study of art 

By Sybil Bernier-Hart 

Special to The Star 

LONDON - London will soon have itic first Chair or Islamic An and 
Archaeology in the western world. The Chair aL the University of 
Londons School oT Oriental and African Studies (SOAS) has been 
made possible by a $960,000 endowment by Dr Nasser David Khali- 
II, an internationally recognised an collector and one of the lead in e 
authorities m the field of Islamic art. Dr Khalili made the gram as a 
show of appreciation to SOAS, where he obtained his doctorate in Is¬ 
lamic art. 


t. tt i r—* . j . iiumciuiu institutions ana in¬ 

dividuals for setting up the endowment, but. to no avail. Finally I de¬ 
self" lhat SmCC 11 bad !o ^ done 1 wou,d take U P challenge my- 

Cf*"™ ** second only to the Harvard University 
a J5?. r Architecture, which is supported by the Aga Khan 7 

Michael McWilliam, director of SOAS, said "This magnificent en¬ 
dowment by a former student of the school gives a welcome boost to 

Slr l n ^ lhen a H d archaeology at SOAS and especially 
10 research interest in the culture of the Islamic world “ J 
Khalili said he hoped that his example would lead to furthercontri- 
buuons being made to the study of Islamic art in Europe. “There has 
been a sort of waking up in the Islamic world. I see collectors who 
gave un buying and collecting, now coming back to the market'I see 
major insu tutions showing interest once again," he said 
m Maj A°. r ^jamic institutions such as the Kuwait National Museum 
^ A - ! slom| yya) and serious collectors are now active in 
Wnc?S'i? C<1U, ? ng works of art which would otherwise slay i^the 
WcsL.Jhe Kuwait museum has also taken great strides in pramotinH 
Islamic art at home. This May it showed a collection borrowed from 
Rduscum m > hc Soviet Union (see related story) 
himself comes from a family of collectors. His lather was 
°n ta ** ma| ° r dWdCrS ° nd col,eclors of Islamic art and anliquE 

In die post, however, he said, Islamic art was appreciated better hv 
fnriST! by ind, 8 cnous people. Much or it was purchased 

wl!L^tariSSciifLS!" tr ‘“ 0f 0r,Ein and away from ^ P'OP" 5 

,.I"^ c A n{ he said, the situation has changed. "With the wealth 
Arab and Islamic world has, it is in a position to retrieve Its 
art and give it the attention it deserves. You cannot have others fieht- 
inoYOur cause all the time; you have to do it yourself, 8 

n»i«iSi d u. J, 5?® 10 ^ dic da ¥ wh cn Islamic art is appreciated in 
L‘? for example, ore appreciated £ 

the West. I hope It will be. The only way we can get there is bv hav 

° ne fMUld ’ and moreqiafi- 

sssftss# 

and that London will /cad the world in promoting the subject;" ^ 
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By Patricia Jellicoe 

Special to The Star 

LOS ANGELES - Celebrating 
"the most beautiful, the most 
evocative building in the world," 
the Romance of the Taj Mahal 
exhibition, currently touring the 
Unjtcd Stales, is a delight from 
which one emerges enchanted. 
It's a refreshing departure from 
the ’blockbusters' that occupy 
some of the western museums 
these days. 

The exhibition, featuring 200 
works of art, moved recently 
from the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art to the Toledo 
Museum of An in Ohio and is 
scheduled to travel to Richmond, 
Virginia and New York. 

Many of the paintings and 
miniatures in the exhibition, bor¬ 
rowed from private collections 
and not widely seen before, offer 
unusual insight into the character 
of the Mughal Emperor Shah Ja¬ 
han creator of the Tqj Mahal. 
Ambivalent as all the Mughals 
were, he combined a love of 
beauty with patronage of the 
arts, but was equally capable of 
summary cruelty towards his 

treasure 11 riValS for P° wer 311(1 

A" i"!?Jawing on paper of 

^.°f edng fimurfcSwn 

to Shah Jahan gives a glimpse 
into the ruler's cosselled chfidL 
hood as the favourite grandson 

si sls Akbar ! fram wh ° m 

ne absorbed an aptitude and tol¬ 
erance in ruling. Shah Jahan was 

° b ™ s, y 3 m3 n of great warmth 
and loyalty. As a 13-year-old he 

sr y shaLtered by aI 

An even deeper blow to him 
^with the pematwe death 
oF Mumtaz MsSal, his adored 
wife, bearing herl4th child in*?? 

She 113(1 ac¬ 
companied him on all his mlli- 

hSd S m ? a ^ and widl her,’ he 
hac). discussed every matter 'nf 

slate. Hi, hair and 

bned, and - for two years he 

r^ hcr L inhisl «yS^ 

'hcn.uniUcehims^f 
dmt he unleashed a reipi ^ 


The ironic reversal of power 
during the last eight years of his 
life, when he was imprisoned by 
his own son, Aurangzeb, at least 
brought him the unfailing devo¬ 
tion of his daughter, Jahonara. 
One wonders, therefore, what his 
thoughts were as he gazed from 
captivity across the nver Jumna 
towards the Taj, the exquisite 
mausoleum of his wife. 

Though the fame of Shah Ja¬ 
han is associated with that osten¬ 
tatiously jewelled symbol of 
power, the Peacock Throne, his 
creative gifts and love of archi¬ 
tected is epitomised in the last 
of his many buildings — the Tai 
Mahal. ^ 

As well as photographs, a se¬ 
nes of elevations of the Tty Ma¬ 
hal and several other buildings 
painted in fine detail are present¬ 
ed in the exhibition. Among 
these are a superb 51-inch long 
opaque watercolour on paper. 
View of the River Face of the 
Fort at Agra, a colourful "bird's 
eye view of Akbar's Tomb at 
bikandra, and an enchanting 
schematic plan of the grounds of 
the Taj Mahal in opaque water¬ 
colours on cloth. 

A watercolour of 1820 in soft 
blue-greys and ivory is a silent 
.ute to the vast and shadowy 
- interior of the Tqj Mahal, where, 
enclosed in a carved marble 
screen, lie the tombs of Shah Ja¬ 
han and Mumtaz Mahal. The 

in semi-precious 
stones inlaid in the white marble 
can be seen enlarged in several 
watercolours. 

.Flowers garlanded both Per¬ 
sian and Indian art. ; The love of 

i n iH WerS, i? und on a11 Mughal in- • 
2 ™!^ and enamels, was a Y 
part of their encompassing love . . 
: as Is reflected (n piahy ‘r 

^I painungs of birds an<| ap£ 

_^szenith in Shaft Jahan'S pro-'; v 

hSS? &?*.■ ^travagMUy ' v 

Mahals is qapsqied : in'. its > bs-‘ 

, '.ScnCe by the'/noiiicinn" 


carpets, which formed a back- 
• ground to their lives, 
i Though his love of jewels is 
' well known, Shah Jehan was - 
L more- importantly — renowned 
for his unrivalled knowledge of 
precious stones. Amon| these 
i were an incomparable melon' 
carved Colombian emerald neck- 
i lacc and an engraved emerald 
i pendant loaned by the Kuwait 
National Museum. 

The embroidered patkas, or 
sashes, in silk and gilt yams are 
gems in themselves, worn on 
golden brocaded tunics. WlUf 
Inc life of the Emperor and w 
Court was one of constant mo¬ 
bility, it was nevertheless one oj 

luxury—a shimmering vision a 
gold and jewels. Ahead of W 
Imperial cortege as it moved® 
campaigns or visits, vast 
ics were erected and rfrflweo 
with lavishly decorated m 

m ^hosc are represented byj 
ruby-red velvet, slrf 
painted in gold and 

cini prayer carpel of sdk and 

Pashmini wool. „ 

The textiles and carpets, 
well as architecture,owj"l. 
to Persian inspiration 
brought to India wlh 
from exile 

ond Mughal Bmpwf 
rlage of Emperor Jaf^L^ 
Jahan's father, to 
daughter of his PersiflJi, ^ 
or prime minister, 

Daula, ensured this .ij 1 ??^ 
continued. ; • \ 

Shah Jahan’s tove^jjj^: 
luxury was cornbinw_ 

e^tntordina/y wtuten^^jjj^ 

little realised. DPffg-E, Jib 
'• a diminished : weaMJi,.. ^. 
Y. father,, Jafinafr;wSLrf 

. lavish—-v 6 ritably ; ., SJjj 

; sort iantll nbm^si%4fflSS < 
ybarif of 

W tied Rbm^pf^MU^ 






By Shirley Rizvi 
Special to The Star 

LONDON - In today's world of 
satellite TV, McDonald's in 
Moscow and yes, indeed, fax, no 
one should be surprised by the 
incessant cross-pollination that 
cultures are going through. Na¬ 
tionalists may laugh or whimper, 
but the- world today is a very 
small place compared to what it 
was, and ideas and images arc 
not just borrowed, they are taken 
as they come. 

Well, it wasn't so when enter¬ 
prising traders were still nego¬ 
tiating across the deserts of Cen¬ 
tral Asia and the Middle East 
without their mobile phones or 
fax machines or laptop PCs, but 
only the camels and other cara- 
vanccrs for company. Ideas 
moved slower and people took 
longer to learn, but as they did 
so, they were meant to last. 

One result of that fascinating 
period of history spread over 
several centuries has been the art 
of a great variety and wealth. It 
isn't art that can easily be la¬ 
belled as belonging to one cul¬ 
ture or country. In the modern 
sense it's about as universal as, 
to give an unfortunate example, 
television soap operas. 

This unusual human heritage is 
divided over many national and 
individual collections world¬ 
wide, among which the British 
Museum takes a prominent 
place. Its newly refurbished 
Oriental antiquities gallery cur¬ 
rently is showing a part of the 


Art from the silk route 


museum eollcc- 
lion rarely seen jfBWWjBM 
before, paint- SaWMftBfi ; 
ings on silk and IM'JET? 
paper and other ■ j 

artefacts from 
the eighth to the J 0 
tenth century. 

For long these 30^7^^^ 
were protected 
from natural Kfcj J 7 V 
light and human HQ * V*' 
touch lest they S 

disintegrate. Jj | '• .1 Jj 1 ' 
Now the mu- "S| 
scum has found g I 
a place where it Ji | 
can show them S 
safely (none are ss SBSS 
insured and tJsQSJSim 
their true value 
runs into millions of dollars). 

Caves of the Thousnnd Bud¬ 
dhas, subtitled Chinese art from 
the Silk Route, consists of works 
or an collected by Mure Aurel 
Stein (1862-1942) when lie tra¬ 
versed the old Silk Route thrice 
to reach Chinese Central Asia. 

The Hungarian-bom Stein 
launched his forays into the re¬ 
gion from his vantage point at 
the Oriental College of Lahore, 
now Pakistan, where he was* 
named principal in 1888. The 
three expeditions took up nearly 
16 years of his life, from 1900 to 
1916, but their fruits were rich. 


B cluster of'ca 

shrines near 
Silk Route oi 
o^ ^Dunhua 

indeed Jn ^ 

II 


These were divided up between 
the British Museum and the Mu¬ 
seum of Central Asian Antiqui¬ 
ties in New Delhi. 

The last time the British Mu¬ 
seum showed a catalogued exhi¬ 
bition of the Stein Collection 
was in 1914. Much painstaking 
work has been carried out since 
to preserve the silk and paper 
artefacts in their glory. 

The Stein Collection is most 
noted for the hoard of paintings, 
textiles and manuscripts that the 
archaeologist found in a single 
cave at Qianfodong (’Caves of 


Reviving Khartoum's green belt 


By Alfred Taban 

Special la The Star 

KHARTOUM — A vast swathe 
of trees lies to the south of the 
SndMe capital. Khartoum. It 
KEI_ , J C c,l y' s seven million 
!™? b fr °m the ravages of the 
, n r , Sand 811(1 dust storms 
ta-aHv as the "haboub". 
£5°™ ,s Painfully famil- 

ffld?Jc? e JP C 0 P le of Khartoum 
z ® lsewh cre In the country. It 

fort die ^ ] scvcrc discom¬ 
fort and loss of crops. 

JgSfc maintenance and de- 

sti2£( l D f the § recn bc,t has 
paied. But to Khartoum's re- 

SmiiJ Wly Crcaled Pomstry 

25 SSi0n announced in Janu- 

& P ^^ ofrehablli - 
(abJmhfn covers 7 > 035 feddans 
Sd Bpl j° squarc . kilometres) 
f 0r t uf ^ as 3 windbreak . 

farms and —^ 
ffi lh 0 f B lhe area. "During 

.»y* Abdel sl- / 
epuly director ( 

"Crons anrf a r bl lUlll0n P ro j ec L 
oranE^l^i 111 J^s such as M 
andfnfile!°? lheir lowers H 
fe^erreajor ^ 

I «H Ell {f rf(lrnis 8 variety of 
wind?], ? low,n g down the 
10 blow' 1 i 5 L ot J fientler breezes 
icen °ki] n ^ ards 1 lhe oily. Thir- 
wide ffivp? C K res ^ on ? and fbree 
rides woorife 2 miTes), it pro- 
fuel, k"" ^rtstruction and 
prov inci h It i bl 8 h demand in the 
rcailonsm rL™ ‘mportant red- 
i POrtsfoFwhiii >,Cn - ,c loy ? rs and 

other in«ffi ,qui|lv S rs > lie sand j. 
^dstudejIrS ^? 115 beaming- 

' us ^eni SthereU)lcari1 soil K 

m wate^!l Serva if l0n techniques ■ 
Mosm,!!? methods. . i _ ' 
r °oted mSS? r f pllly ’ iLs • |png-. < 
^ililaS. 1 ^ 8, slar 0 ^ die 

tfeetivS?-' djW. ar e . very, i 
C npaqhinc - die en^ 

-*iW ; from - 1 
. lm rar^ lheciLy;,,,; 7; : • 

aigpl-■ V; 


The first trees were planted in 
the belt in 1964 but it was not 
until 1986 that a project to ex¬ 
pand the belt was initiated. The 
present three-year programme, 
jointly financed by the Sudanese 
government and the Finnish In¬ 
ternational Development Agen¬ 
cy, FINNIDA, involves planting 
new terrain, clearing the forest 
and uprooting old trees. 

Since 1964, up to 900 feddans, 
an cighih of the total area, have 
been planted with new trees. 
Even though the current phase 
will cover 165 more fcadans, 
some 6,000 will still remain to 
be rehabilitated. 

Trees arc uproot¬ 
ed in their 26th 
year. "We cut 
£^ 3 ® away the stem 


water. A canal, dug many years 
ago, is supposed to bring in 
some 65,000 cubic metres (2.3 
million cubic feel) of water daily 
from the Blue Nile. 

However, for the past three 
years no water has flowed 
through it. Khalid says several 
private farms along the canal's 
course arc consuming all the wa¬ 
ter. 

Currently the belt gets irriga¬ 
tion water from the Khartoum 
province sewage system. "Sew¬ 
age water is good for trees," says 
Khalid. 

There are other advantages in 
using this water. "First," he says, 
"it is not wanted by anyone ex¬ 
cept us. Secondly, a lot of it is 
being dumped into the White 
Nile, polluting the river." 

So everyone would benefit if 
all the water came into the belL 
However, it is not getting all the 
water it requires, says Khalid — 
"because only one of Khartoum 
province's two pumps is opera¬ 
tional." 

Although the working pump's 
capacity is 12 million gallons 
(54.5 million litres) a day, iL cur¬ 
rently pumps only three million 
gallons (13.6 million litres) of 
; sewage water daily — oil to the 
green belt. The remaining nine 
million is dumped into the White 
Nile. : ! 

"}f ail this sewage came to us, 
-wc would not only be able to 
plant more feddans buL : there 
would be no pollution problems 


would to. np pollution problems 
of the. .tree, after, eight years but in the White Nile,’ 1 ! Khalid says, 
leave the stub so' LhaL hew stems' .' A further problem is the theft 
sometimes four ’or. more, icon • of. wood Irom Ui© belt by rcsi- 
crow frbmi’lt,"says -Khalid;.?Af- , dents (rom.suhOuruJing areas. 


cut twice-mote,: , $|sO:a^lx-yea/‘; • . There hte 'gpy^ronent.pl^s . 
intei'valSV : i ,; i v : fqr,isyo mpre. greed bejts but np ; 

■ t' in .Cn. • • nn» trinux! whAM ihft bnnhAv-.uHIl . 


Thousanil 
Buddhas’), a 
TvvH! cluster of cave- 

‘ • 1 C sl ? rincs ncar die 

■- a.- ^ Silk Route oasis 

IV *■’ \ of Dunhuang. 

©L These arc tlic 
S' •'* K su, r items in the 
•ir ^ exhibition, as 

indeed in 0 
&? / 3 " & book published 
• & by Roderick 
; 'iljM h Whitfield, head 
■*’ |r °f the Pcrcival 
SjL. • David Founda- 

11011 o1 ^ Chinese 
CTlfflifflSk Art, and Anne 
Farrer, a mu- 
iBim&dumlak? scum curator. 
■“~ J Stein was not 
only n tireless 
explorer but also a prolific writ¬ 
er. But for if- 0 modern reader 
with less tluiu a .scholarly bent 
his writings are monumental — 
and daunting — works , while 
the new book is a tome of de¬ 
light. 

Dr Fairer said in an interview, 
"the Stein Collection is impor¬ 
tant because it oilers us a rare 
glimpse of an era — 8 lh to 10 th 
century — from which little else 
in terms of paper or silk paint¬ 
ings has survived." 

The Caves of the Thousands 
Buddhas arc located in a valley 


southeast of the oasis of Dun¬ 
huang. which itself lies at a point 
where the Silk Rome divides 
into two, skirting the Taklarua- 
kan Desert, before joining again 
to follow die routes to Pakistan 
and India and beyond. 

Traders, and later, Buddhist 
pilgrims passed through Dun¬ 
huang on their way either to 
South Asia or China. In the pro¬ 
cess they became bearers of im¬ 
portant influences from one part 
of the world 10 the other. 

Dr Farrer said new research 
showed this aspect of the exhib¬ 
it. "The wooden sculpture and 
wooden architectural objects on 
show, far example, have styles 
derived from Ghnndhanin art 
and the Hellenistic world, while 
paintings irom Dunhuang cove 
No 17 urc in a mixture of styles. 

"Some show Tibetan influ¬ 
ence, others are depictive of the 
style or Khotan while still others 
have the linear portrayal style of 
contemporary Chinese painting. 
There arc no specific influences 
from the Mediterranean in evi¬ 
dence," she added. 

In Paris, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organisation (UNESCO) 
has begun a programme to semi 
expeditions along the Silk Road 
and another to chart sea routes 
sailed by the ancient traders. 
With money and technology ap¬ 
plied, the prospects for new re¬ 
search along this historic thor¬ 
oughfare have never looked 
brighter. 
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Indian architecture is seeking a national identity 


By Maggie Janies 

Special La The Star 

LONDON — After 20 years 
studying the planning and archi¬ 
tecture of major cities, Norma 
Evcnson, professor of architectu¬ 
ral history at the University of 
California, Berkeley, admits to 
retaining an interest in India. She 
maintains that she found the ma¬ 
jor cities of that nation particu¬ 
larly fascinating because of their 
varied architectural imagery and 
cultural juxtapositions. 

The Indian Metropolis, pub¬ 
lished by Yale University Press, 
incorporates Professor Evenson's 
broad survey of the architecture 
and planning of Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and New Delhi 
from their inception to the 
present time. The book is not 
merely concerned with design of 
buildings — it is also nn infor¬ 
mative historic and social study. 

Calcutui, established on the 
banks of the Hoogly River in 
Bengal in 1656. was hacked out 
of jungle swamp — the site se¬ 
lected by the British East India 
Company. Professor Evcnson 
records: "In spite of the preten¬ 
tiousness of many individual 
buildings, the overall townsenpe 
of British Culcutta attracted fre¬ 
quent derision. Those schooled 
in 18th century aesthetics had 
learned to prize regularity and 
order, und in Uiis respect Calcut¬ 
ta seemed to violate all rules of 
urban design." 

Calcutta was criticised for its 
absence of beauty or regularity. 
One observer declared that 
"there is not a spot where judge¬ 
ment, taste, decency, and conve¬ 
rt iency are so grossly insulted as 
in that scattered amt confused 
chaos of houses, huts, sheds, 
streets, lanes, alleys, windings, 
gutters, sinks, and tanks, which 
... compose the capital of llie 
English Company's government 
in India." 

British building in India, says 
Evcnson, was initially dominat¬ 
ed by Renaissance classicism, a 
tradition that, in various permu¬ 
tations, had been adopted 
throughout Europe and exported 
wherever European seulemcnts 
existed. Presumed to reflect fun¬ 
damental and eternal principles, 
classicism was deemed an archi¬ 
tecture of universality; it was 
based on rules, and these rules 
could be learned and applied by 
anyone anywhere. Consequently, 
it was not unusual for travellers 
in India to describe the architec¬ 
ture of Madras and Calcutta as 


Westernisation of 
Indian culture, begun 
by the British during 
the 200 years of 
colonial rule, has 
continued in the 
country since its 
independence. Only 
recently have Indians 
become aware of their 
fast-disappearing 
heritage and sought 
to re-establish the 
identity of Indian 
architecture. 


A remnant of the 
Raj architecture in 
Calcutta 

an evocation of ancient Greece. 

"So inrem were the British on 
the creation of a westernised am¬ 
bient that, to their eyes, the large 
Indian districts of the colonial 
cities seemed virtually nonexis¬ 
tent in terms of architecture," 
points out Professor Evcnson. 

"The Indian community did, 
however, contribute extensively 
to the physical character of the 
ciLy. Indians controlled large 
tracts of property, and, in addi¬ 
tion to creating expansive areas 
of housing and commerce, they 
patronised a wide range of relig¬ 
ious and institutional buildings. 
India possessed a distinguished 
architectural tradition, and it 
might have been reasonable to 
anticipate that the prosperous In¬ 
dian residents of Madras. Cul- 
emta. and Bombay would foster 
and enhance a vital local archi¬ 
tecture within the fabric of the 
colonial metropolis. The devel¬ 
opment of the colonial cities, 
however, coincided with an ap¬ 
parent decline in the local artistic 
tradition, and Indian building of 
the period was generally derid¬ 



ed," she says. 

Madras, Calcutta and Bombay 
were hybrid cities, whereas New 
Delhi was puipose-buill by the 
British —- adjacent to the site of 
Old Delhi — as the new capital 
city of India in 1911. The budd¬ 
ing of the new capital provided 
an opportunity for the conscious 
creation of an architectural im¬ 
age for British India, a decision 
that had political as well as aes¬ 
thetic implications, says the au¬ 
thor. At mat lime public opinion 
in Britain had become increas¬ 
ingly liberal, and in India there 
had been steady pressure from 
the Congress Party for greater 
Indian participation in govern¬ 
ment. 

But New Delhi stuck to the es¬ 
tablished format and was de¬ 
signed by British architects and 
engineers, with Indians in subor¬ 
dinate positions. In its monu¬ 
mental building, says Evenson, 
the city mighL be seen to embody 

. % l , ma ? e of a beni 8 n but mas¬ 
terful rule — British strength, in¬ 
tellect, and order providing the 
framework for a controlled dis¬ 


play of native tradition. 

she despairs: "Viewing Indian 
cities, one may infer Indians to 
possess, not merely an indiffer¬ 
ence, but a deep-seated hatred 
for the physical world. Buildings 
arc often abused in ways that 
suggest a pent-up rage lliat 
might otherwise be unleashed in 
a frenzy of social destruction. 
There seems to be some force at 
work that is hard to explain. Yet 
the same Indians who appear in 
many ways indifferent to their 
physical surroundings flock to 
films that transport the viewer 
into a fantasy world of luxury 
and elegance. The escapism of 
films may, in fact, help to make 
die oppressive urban environ¬ 
ment tolerable." 

Cambridge academic G.H.K. 
Tillotson, who has travelled ex¬ 
tensively in India since 1979, ex¬ 
amines controversy and change 
in Indian architecture at tnc 
height of British imperial power 
to the present day in his book, 
The Tradition of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, also published by Yale 
University Press. 


TilloLson describes how 
styhsuc influence of cofi* 
chticcLurc tended to destroys 
duional Indian design^ 
changes in taste and m2 
tended to put the tradiliooaS 
an craftsman out of work. Tb 
fashion among maharajas fi 
palaces of the new breef^ 
oi which were designed bv Be- 
ish architects, had the effeciof 
depriving the native architect 
craftsman of his traditional mu 
source of patronage; and n® 
generally, the weslemisaiiEui 
India's educated classes pm d j 
the naLivc crafts in danger of n- 
Unction, he says. 

"Alter the countiy acquired* 
dependence in 1947, the ait- 
tccuiral field was left entirely u 
Indians. The new leaders at- 
dependem India did not inn¬ 
ately turn to the rescue of tt. 
mistri (Indian craftsman). TL; 
may have been due to their o.i- 
westernised tastes, but ind 
probability it was already tt 
late for such a rescue," he ra¬ 
ti nucs. "A century and a hillil 
the imposition of western aid:- 
teciurc and the destruction dr* 
live traditions had left tndiu 
with nothing of their owa. >■ 
that they had little choice hit £ 
continue- taking what the Vs 
had to give, whatever that ntdi 
be." 

Tillotson is optimistic thath 
dians will retrieve their owna 1 
lural identity. "Until a few 
ago, it seemed that the olddc-c 
dial India's ancient civiliEt 1 - 
could absorb any foreign in!L 
cnee and make it pan of ii£ 
had finally been exposed bj 
fallacy," lie- writes. Theinu- 
cnee of the West had seem% 
cracked llie civilisation and ft 
society apart, severing the id¬ 
eated elite both from uieir tui-; 
ral roots and from the 
the population wlio adhered i 
those tools at a peasant ^ 
But at present, there are fcj 
dial the cliche will be »■*;: 
dial Indian civilisation vey 
come to terms with Wj**, 
(lucncc, as the wound hcat-- 
thc cultural memory is p*- 
recovered." 

The Indian Metroj^ 

View Toward the Wet» 

ma Evcnson. Yale Wl 
Press, pp 294. Barfl* 
£35.00. 

The Tradition of jjftj 
chitecture: JontM)- 0 

STM 

University Fn* pp 
Hardback £18.95. 
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Financial market is ready for summer trading I Briefs 


Mr Ibrahim A1 Bilbei- 
si, director of the Am¬ 
man Financial Mar¬ 
ket (AFM) expects the 
market to remain ac¬ 
tive during this year. 
In fact he says, in an 
interview with The 
Star, that trading 
has been unique in 
the first quarter of 
this year. In his opin¬ 
ion the AFM is one of 
the biggest markets in 
the region and is ex¬ 
pected to grow bigger 
as investors are con¬ 
vinced that returns on 
their investments in 
public shareholding 
are very profitable. 
Following is the full 
text of the interview: 

Question: How would you 
evaluate the market's activity 
during the first quarter of this 
year and how do you see the 
market's performance for the 
rest of the year? 

Answer; The Amman Finan¬ 
cial Market has shown a unique 
activity during the first quarter 
of this year and there was a no- 
ticeablc increase in floor deal¬ 
ings by investors. This is in fact 
an extension 0 f activity 

r uioo an * n second half 
° Our statistics show 
f 0rd figures in activities in 
_anous sectors either in number 
ot snares or in volume of trading 
number of contracts execut- 
SA " 8 1110 quarter of 
« 7 numbcr shares was 
^•(.million compared with 52.1 

]Qfio° n fi le samc period of 

S’ ™ , increasc of 6-9 per cent 
rade v o, umc wasJD 108 7 miI _ 

£1 ™yrcd with JD 83.7 mil- 
S ^ first quarter of 1989, 
MKfcaseof 29.9 per cent. The 
®^fof contracts was 71.467 
i ? 81 * compared with 58.878 
, 9 r d ™ ^ first quarter of 
c2?'i£ mcrease Of 21.4 per 
ea hi!? mcrease was not limit- 

■SSAsyf" thh 

livuy ^? n ,.f 0r ttos year's ac- 
JIA* ldce 1 said « an cx- 

vesuncDt^ i!? 81 , yea ^ s . heav y in - 
18 an 

mcstak. 5 cor rective meas- 
and S^*! l,on ?® y » financial 
by Die b ??! 110 Pontes adopted 
Cl easln aunin g at »n- 

ftowth^-H 15 raI ® economic 
tn the balance, 

anoe Jr 8 !?* bud 8 et and its baU 
^ent S r J25l me ?, L Th® govem- 
in variS ° Uragin8 inv estments 
sectors,’ 

imports 8 J2£?S ■ and u nriiting 

tfe MniiS.0 Wa tr ng Con8,Bn P- 
""Wing public expenditure,, 

14 June 1996 ;' 



Mr Ibrahim Al Rilbeisl 

encouraging tourism and provid¬ 
ing facilities to create a suitable 
investment climate in industry. 
Also the government has taken 
steps 10 increase foreign remit¬ 
tances while channeling diem 
into the main arteries of die na¬ 
tional economy. 

All this has made investors re¬ 
alise- the feasibility of investing 
in the Jordan securities market 
since the turnover is both re¬ 
warding and high compared in 
other returns. An average return 
on investments is an annual 12 
per cent of the company's capital 
which is a high percentage with 
an average of A per cent of these 
reLurns paid in cash in addition 
to easiiing in the difference in 
the market value of the share. 

Do you expect additionul in¬ 
vestments in shares during this 
summer with the advent of 
Jordanian expatriates? 

We expect heavy trading this 
summer because of the growth 
in exports deals by public share¬ 
holding companies. This will en¬ 
able these companies to double 
their profits and in turn share¬ 
holders will get better invest¬ 
ments. Therefore Jordanian ex¬ 
patriates will find in the Amman 
Financial Market a wide arena 
for investments. But it is not 
necessary that expatriates' trad¬ 
ing will increase only in the 
summer since they (the expatri¬ 
ates) can sell and buy at any 
time through their agents. We 
have added evening sessions on 
Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays in order to allow 
expatriates to monitor shares 
movements through their agents 
or through Reuters. 

It seems most investors now 
prefer industrial shares, what 
do you think? 

The government's Financial, 
monetary and economic policies 
in addition to the fluctuations in 
the value of the dinar and then 
the stability in the exchange rate 
due to the policies adopted by 
the Central Bank have all en¬ 
couraged exports.' ' Industrial 
companies have managed to 
open new markets after their 
products became' competitive in 
otitside markets. Financial incti- 
cators point to a growth in th? 
volume of exports which ena - 1 
bled manufacturers to meet the- ■ 
fdreign currency demands for 
raiw matenals gnd intaease thfeir < 


profits. This is why investors 
concentrated on public share¬ 
holding companies especially in¬ 
dustrial ones because of their in¬ 
creased profitability. 

What controls price fluctua¬ 
tions and has the wave of spec¬ 
ulations subsided? 

The operations controlling 
dealings in securities and price 
directions depend on market 
mechanisms, supply and demand 
factors like the profitability of 
the listed companies, investors 
expectations for future perfor¬ 
mance and the attempts to con¬ 
trol tile Ixxirds of directors of 
these companies. These factors 
affect prices and when prices in¬ 
crease investors will start buying 
for .slum-term speculative, deals 
but when there are more offers 
prices will go down and inves¬ 
tors will tend in sell .it hover 
prices. Economic cycles and the 
level of economic activity have 
an effect on shares prices 
through supply and demand but 
there- is always that balance be¬ 
tween these factors which ri> 
tlccts on the market’s activity. 

The market's administration al¬ 
ways strives to create a reasona¬ 
ble balance lvtween supply and 
demand. In PS? a parallel mar¬ 
ket was established to meet the 
increased demand on shares and 
in lOM the government issued 
regulations to increase liquidity 
in tiie market, because of the re¬ 
cession which led to more sup¬ 
ply. For example the Central 


Bank issued regulations calling 
on hanks to invest 15 pereem of 
its deposits (in the market) but 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
shares of one company. Also the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry 
instructed insurance companies 
to invest in shares and bonds 
while banks and financial com¬ 
panies were allowed to extend 
credits for securities investment 
purposes. We also participate in 
studying laws and regulations 
which control relations between 
the inaikel and the listed compa¬ 
nies on one side ami licensed 
agents on the other. 

What is the size of the Am¬ 
man financial Market com¬ 
pared with other regional nuir- 
kels. 

The Amman Financial Market 
has witnessed continued grow th 
sake it was established in l‘J7K 
and until now. T he volume nl 
trading al the AFM is lousidvivd 
one ot the biggest in the region. 
When the AFM was established 
there weie a iiiiiiiIkt ol organ¬ 
ised markets in Cairo, Alexan¬ 
dria and in Morocco ami Tunis, 
but trading in ihe-e markets was 
weak compared with the AIM. 
In I'UK ir.ithiii: AFM was . 11 ) 'i. / 
million and increased to l|> .’n .5 
million m It reached it;: 

climax in l*>tW at JD 5M.f» mil¬ 
lion or a daily average of JD ?..? 
million and no regional market 
has witnessed such volume of 
trading. 







One of the sessions held to discuss banking violations 

Seminar on banking violations ends today 

AMMAN (Star) — The Arab Institute for Banking Studies (AIBS) 
will conclude its seminar on banking violation on Thursday. The oric- 
week serqinar was attended by over 70 bankers and financial experts. 
The meetings, wnich were held at (he Philadelphia International Ho¬ 
tel. were opened by Prime Minister Mudar Badran. Guest speakers in¬ 
cluded Central Bank Governor Dr Mohammed Said Al Nabulsi. 

The participants discussed a number of financial incidents including 
the Petra Bank, SouqAl Manakh, Al Mashreq Bank and the Islamic 
investment houses in Egypt; 

On Wednesday the participants Issued a number or recommenda¬ 
tions covering management, internal supervision, auditing and central 
banks. On management the participants recommended that the post of 
chairman of the board be separated from that of the director general 
while setting criteria for their selection by tho board of directors. Also. . 
the participants called for giving more attention to training staff and 
increasing vertical commnnicBUons between executive officers and - 
senior managers while supporting data network Systems, 

. The. participants -also, called for forming observation committees ; 
composed of non executive members of the board to supervise.inter- : v 
nai supervision hi addition they palled for selling and documenting fi¬ 
nancial controls and standards especially when computers are used in . 
bankingOjtertttibnS. '.. ' 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• A number of Arab 
bankers and representa¬ 
tives of Gulf Co-operation 
Council (C»CC) funds will 
visit Jordan shortly to 
study possibilities of in¬ 
vesting in Jordan's bank¬ 
ing sector and finance 
projects in the Kingdom, 
The Star has learned. 

• The government has 
decided to ban the setting 
up of industrial projects 
near water resources to 
prevent pollution. A nlim¬ 
ber of measures will be 
taken to monitor the dis¬ 
charge of poll ulan Is by 
factories. 

9 Negotiations will lake 
place shortly in Riyadh 
between Jordan and Sau¬ 
di Arabia over plans to 
connect the Tapfine pipe¬ 
line with the Iraqi oil 
pipeline. Jordan's delega¬ 
tion u ill he headed by the 
Ministry of F.nrrgy under 
secretary. 

Q The gnvet'iiiiien! has 
derided to extend a num¬ 
ber of facilities and inren- 
lives in investors in the 
Meld of fisheries, cattle 
and rabbit husbandly in 
order to increase and" di¬ 
versify the Kingdom's ani¬ 
mal wealth. 

© The government has 
approved the setting up of 
a company to manufac¬ 
ture chemicals, fireworks, 
smoke and light flares and 
sound bullets near the 
(Juecn Alia International 
Airport. The new compa¬ 
ny will he given exemp¬ 
tions extended to certain 
economic ventures. 

® An amusement centre 
will be set up at the King 
Abdullah Complex and 
Gardens, ft will be fi¬ 
nanced by an investment 
group in the Gulf. 

• Tender documents will 
be released soon for a pro¬ 
ject to build a permanent 
jetty in Aqaba at a cost or 
JD 10 million. The final 
drawings have been pre¬ 
pared by a Canadian con¬ 
sultancy firm. Technical 
support has been given 
through a Canadian gov¬ 
ernment grant. 
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Saudi Real Estate 

tiOAOQ 


Furnished £ unfurnished 
apartments & villas for rent 
jn We st Amman area.- 

■' call:3oha ■ 

Rbrlfel Sept. 687821/22 
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Euro-dcposil rales: 



US 

DEM 

STG 

Yen 

SFR 

1 mo. 

8.1/16 

7.12/16 

14.3/4 

7.18 

8.7/8 

2 mo. 

8.1/8 

7..15/16 

14.7/8 

7.25 

8.7/8 

3 mo. 

8.3/16 

8.1/22 

14.7/8 

7.28 

8.7/8 

6 mo. 

8.3/8 

8.9/16 

14.7/8 

7.28 

8.5/8 

lyear 

8.7/16 

8.23/32 

14.11/16 

7.28 

8.9/16 


Interbank rates {Jordan): 

Saving accounts 7.5%, Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8.0%, 

I month 8.00%, 2 months 8.25%, 3 months 8.50%, 1 year 
9.0%. Lending rate (AAA) 12.5%. 

Dollar: 

DMK SFR STG YEN FFR 
LAST 1.6922/29 1.4370/80 1.700/07 [54.53/5# 5.6960/75 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 



United Gulf Bank 

P.O. Box 5964 
Chamber af Commerce 
Building 
Manama 

Telephone: 233789 (general)/ 
231838 (dealers) 

Telex: 233789 (general)/ 

231838 (dealers) 

Activities: Commercial and off¬ 
shore banking; participants in 
syndicated loans; foreign ex¬ 
change, money market and cred¬ 
it facilities, portfolio manage¬ 
ment and direct equity 
investment in real estate and 
other projects 
Established; 1980. 

Shareholders: 

Abdcl-Aziz Uin Said Muhammad al- 
Moii], Abdcl-Jalil andaziz Saleh Al- 
Muiawa Sons and Company, Abdcl- 
Karim Trading Establishment, Ab- 
duliah Youiief al-Ghanim, Ahmad 
Hamad al-Gosaibi and Brothers, Al- 
Ahlia Insurance Company SAK, Al- 
Futouh Investment Company, Al- 


Ghsnlm Trading Company WLL, Al- 
Iladi United Company WLI, Al Jaber 
Trading Corporation, Al-Mojel Trad¬ 
ing Company. Al-Rhaji Trading Es¬ 
tablishment, Bahrain Investment 
Cumpany BSC, Buruan Bank KSC, 
Fahd Abdel-Aziz al-Marpouq, Fahd 
Abdullah Ahmad sl-lliicawi, Fahd 
Sultan Sons and Company WLL, Fai¬ 
sal Ali Abdcl-Wahab Al-Motawa, 
First Gulf Bank, Ghazi a]-R ayes and 
Bruthen Trading Company, Gulf In¬ 
surance Company KSC, Gulf Invest¬ 
ment Company EC, Gulf Investment 
and Real Estate Company ECE, Hein 
of le late Shaikh Ahmad al-Jsbcr al- 
Sabah, Ibrahim Hussain Marafi Sans 
Company for Contracting and Trad¬ 
ing, Jaisun Youasef al-Montsizi, Jaw- 
ad Bukhamsin Commercial Corpora¬ 
tion, Jawad and Haidar Yacoub Abu 
al-llassan Company. Jordan Kuwait 
Bank, Kuwait International Invesdty- 
mcnl Cumpany, Kuwait Investment 
and Real lislae Consortium, Kuwait 
National Contracting and Trading 
Company, Kuwait National Cinema 
Company SAK, Kuwait Real Estate 
Company, Mahmoud Abdel-Khaliq 

al-Nouri. 



Fares Mahmoud Ibrahim Fac¬ 
tory: 517, Pon Said Sued, Cai¬ 
ro. 

Tel: 910963 
Bedding furniture 

Farouk AH Ebada Factory 
6, Atfet El Gowohry — El Gue- 
ish, street, Cario, Tel: 915623 
Footwear accessories 


Farouk Aziz uzer Factory 
4. Kawala street, Abdin, Cairo. 
Tel: 903744 
Rubber seals 

Arab Bureau Tor Construc¬ 
tion and Development: 

431, Pyramid Road, Giza, 

Tel: 854221. 

Packaging machinery- 

conditioning machines 


This free-of-charge service Is available to local and foreign buslness- 
f ,en ' llJl^hyour commercial Interests In Ibis comer please 
5 ?* r. no iP ho | oco P y) and send w Ith details to: Econo- 
ray Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O, Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 





Jordan at the Jakarta 
International Fair 

WITH THE objective of pro¬ 
moting Jordaninn exports and 
services, the Jordan Trade 
Association will be repre¬ 
senting eighteen Jordanian 
products and services in the 
Jakarta International Fair 
(JTA) lo be held in the Indo¬ 
nesian capital from June 16- 
Juiy 14,1990. 

Products and services to bo 
promoted will include phar¬ 
maceuticals, electrical acces¬ 
sories, hygienic paper prod¬ 
ucts, baby buggies, drip 
irrigation producis, tourism, 
die Amman International 
fair, furniture, veterinary 
products, potash, phosphates 
and many more. 

To guarantee the maximum 
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number of visitors to the Jor¬ 
danian section, contacts were 
made with trade associations, 
chambers of trade and com¬ 
merce, importers of products 
similar to those exhibited in 
the Jordanian section to in¬ 
form them of the Jordanian 
participation in the fair. 

The Jakarta Fair is a genera] 
[air of international standaids 
held annually in the Indone¬ 
sian capital. The feir is consid¬ 
ered to be one or the means to 
promote co-operation in the 
field of economy and trade be¬ 
tween Indonesia and all friend¬ 
ly countries in the world. 

The Jordanian participation in 
(his international fair is to be 
considered a success by itself 
wufa giant stop Ui promoting 
Jordanian exports and trade in 

mis pan oF the world. \ 




Gold 

JD 

1kg 

74100.00 

21 ct 

6.800 

18 ct 

Eng. pound 

6.000 

8g 

Rashad: 

57.00 

7g 

50.000 

24ct(swiss) 

9.000 

1 Sliver 

1kg 

150.000 







Average exchnage rates on 
in fils 

Tuesday 12/6/1990 

Buy Sell 

us$ 

670.0 

674.0 

£ 

1127.4 

1134.2 

DM 

394.8 

397.2 

SFr 

462.4 

465.2 

FRF 

1173 

118.0 

YEN 
! (100) 

435.4 

438.0 

DFL 

351.0 

353.1 

SKR 

109.3 

110.0 

LIT 

000) 

53.7 

54 

BLF 

(10) 

192.0 

193.2 


Financial reporting 
and investment 

Investments arc badly needed in Jordan today to help eco¬ 
nomic growth and create new jobs. Even export expansion 
will be limited unless it is accompanied by continued in¬ 
vestment. Jordan’s financial situation docs not allow for any 
jump in public expenditure, and when wc talk about invest- 
ments we arc talking about privaic money. But investment 
by the private sector have yet to materialise; entrepreneurs 
need to take up the opportunities opened up by the shill to¬ 
wards local production and by Jordan's competitiveness in 
export markets. There are of course many factors contribut¬ 
ing to the negative mood or the private sector and its hesita¬ 
tion, and one of the problems for potential investors re¬ 
mains the state of financial reporting. Shakir Shakhshir, 
marketing director of the Arab Jordan Investment Bant 
commented on this point by noting that "public sharehold¬ 
ing corporations generally provide us with satisfactory fig¬ 
ures. The problem comes with smaller, private companies.' 

Whatever other factors govern investment in Jordan to¬ 
day, better financial reporting is needed to help make the 
decisions that will put the country on a path of sound cco 
notnic development. And good financial reporting in Jordan 
seems to be especially tough among die small industries, al¬ 
though it is through them dial lots of investments will be 
chanelled. 








National Portfolio Se¬ 
curities 

Established in: (1982) 
Address: Shmelsanl-Amman 
Tel: (673101/21) 

P.O. Box (926721) 

Telex: (23211) NPS 
Fox: (-) 

No. of Employees 
Jordanians: 8 
Non-Jordanians: 1 

Data/Shares (JDs)/1988 
Par Value/Share: 1 
Market Value/Share: .830 
Book Value/Share: 1.001 
No, of Subscribed Shares: 1 
500.000 

No. of Traded Shares; 
U34.689 

915 696* Tradlng a Ds) ’ 

No. of Floor Contracts: 

1,258 

Market Value of Subscribed 
Shares: 1,245.000 

capitel! 

WMO dC ’ Pllal; 
Pald-fn-Capital: 1,500,000 
Compulsory Reserves: 

Other Reserves & Retained 
Earnings: (45.629) 
Shareholders 1 Equity 
1,501.757 ^ y 

Cosh & Portfolio Invest- 
ment: 1,656.450 
Credits: 338.024 
Total Assets; 2,022.076 
Deposits: ,-r 

Liabilities; 520,319 

holders* Equity 2,022.076 , 
Net Income Before Taxes: . 

Dividends Paid/ 

Shareholders: - 

, • \ 1 *■ 

Source: 


Aladdin Industries Company Limited 

Aladdin Industries was established in 1978 as a private share¬ 
holding company with limited liabilities. Starling with the 
manufacture of the original Aladdin Kerosene heater, ihe com¬ 
pany developed into a full fledged light metal industry produc- 
mg five main lines of producis, namely: healers, hot plate ijas 
cookers, baby walkers, strollers, buggies and prams, alumin¬ 
ium step ladders, spot light holders, and garden umbrellas. 

Aside from the local sales, these products are being exported 
lo most of the Arab countries and certain European countries 
as part of the company’s efforts lo support Ihe Jordanian indus¬ 
try and economy. 

In order to guarantee the high standards of quality and en¬ 
sure the safely of all its products, Aladdin Industries constantly 
seeks to keep a close watch on quality control. Modernised 

3 ment serves to produce high quality parts which are & 
led by highly trained local staff. 

The company conducts specialised training courses For tnemj 
bers of the staff, as well as international seminars and op 
job training help to keep the Aladdin employees aware ofne 
developments in their fields, and abreast of the constant orang¬ 
es of this vibrant industry. . 

Striving for the consumer's satisfaction even after the saie, 
the Aladdin after sale service team is always ready to serve w 
customer and spare pans are readily available as a long t®* 70 
warranty is a signature of the Aladdin name. ,. hlv 

pie company is also proud to have as its staff a 
trained and dedicated team, who have worked 10 JJ. 
Aladdin name synonymous with a range of high quality M 
mer products. . ■ — 




TN: Tender Number; TD: Price 
of Tender Documents; BB: Val¬ 
ue of Bid Bond; DS: Deadline 
for Sale of Tender Documents; 
DD: Dale Sale of Tender Docu¬ 
ments Begins; SB: Deadline for 
Submission of Bids; BO: Date 
Bids are Opened. 

—Jordan Petroleum Refinery, 
TN: 4/90, supply erection and 
commissionaire of a skid 
mounted sulphur recovery 
unit, TD: JD 300, SB: 24/7/ 

1990. 

—Jordan Petroleum Refinery, 
TN: Transport 2/90, transport¬ 
ing 161,000 tones of fuel oil, 

TD: free, SSB: 17/6/90. 

— Central Tender Committee, 
TN: 30/90, Constructing park¬ 
ing lot in Aqaba, TD: JD 15, 

DS: 20/6/90, SB: 27/6/90. 

— Natural Resources Authori¬ 
ty TN: 65/90, Hydrofloric 
Acid, 200 litres, TD: JD 5, BB: 
5% TN: 66/90, Methanol 2000 
g.i TD: free, TN: 40/90 comple- 
Hon sfr^for Risha Gas wells, 

— General postal Corp. TN: 
None, prefab 280 sq.m., TD: 

JD 15, BB; JD 600, SB: 18/6/ 

90. 

—Ministry of Health, Trans¬ 
porting — and landing equip¬ 
ment DS: 17/6/90, SB: 25/6/90, 
BBiJD 10,000, TD: JD 10. 

— Royal Jordanian, TN: 95/ 

90, Supply of mini buses, TD, 


WmiterTlfcJDl,TN:9W 
90, F orescent lamps, TD: JD 
of fecsimi- 

le machine, TD:JD 2, TN 99/ 

90, Supply of Photocopier 
TD:JD 2, TN: 100/90, Supply of 

Cabinet files, TD:JD 1 ,BB: 10 

per cent SB: 21/6/90. 

•— Jordan University, TN: 21/ 
90, Supply of meal, TN: 22/90, 
supply of chicken, eggs and 
fish, TD: JD 20, BO: 9/7/90. 

— Ministry of Public Works 
and Housing, TN: 31/90 Con¬ 
struction of Hay Ma'asoam 
school Buildings, Area (4450 
meter square) TD 200, JD, 
Construction of Prince Abdal¬ 
lah School Buildings Area 
(3550 meter square), Construc¬ 
tion or Quirieh School Ruild- 
ings, Aren (3950 meter square) 
TN: 32/90 Construction of 
Ramtha Preliminary School 
Buildings, Area (3640 square 
metre) TD: 25 JD DS: 8/7/90, 
SSSB: 21/7/90. 

— Ministry of Public Works, 
TN: 35/90, Supply of plant and 
equipment and for road main¬ 
tenance, vehicles and sign 
manufacturing machinery for 
the Directorate or Mainte¬ 
nance and Traffic/Ministry of 
Public Works and Housing, as 
shown in the Bills of Quanti¬ 
ties. 

Vibratory Roller, JD 50, As¬ 
phalt Kettle JD 25, Jack 
Breaker JD 10, Welding Ma- 


cbjneJDlO, Silk Screen 
Printer JD 25, Sheet metal 


--—wi iinua* 

E 01 *} Trailers JD 10, Guard 
“f'b.Hammering machine JD 

—■ Al Ral, newspaper, supply 
oTcommertial paper, SB: 25/ 

9, ement Factories, 
TN: 18/90, Constructing 
maintenance garage, TD: JD 
80, BB: JD 5000, SB: 30/6/90. 

“ Housing Corp. Supply of 
Oxidised Biomin 25/85, Gran¬ 
ulated Cork, SB: 23/6/90. 


-Genera 1 supplies Dept. TN: 
153/90, supply of video and 
audio tapes, TD: JD 2, SB: V 
7/90, TN: 160/90, supply of ed¬ 
ucational films, TD: JD 4, SB: 
26/6/90, TN: 216/90, supply of 

S Tinted matters, TD: JS 3, 

B: 25/6/90, TN: 224/90, sup¬ 
ply of laboratory parts, TD: 

JD 5, SB: 15/7/90, TN: 225/90, 
supply of audio equipment, 
TD: JD 3, SB: 5/7/90, TN: 
228/90, supply of refrigera¬ 
tors, TD: JD 4, SB: 25/6/90, 
TN: 230/90, supply of clocks, 
TD: JS 2, SB 26/6/90. Tn: 23/ 
90, supply of air compressors, 
TD: JD 5, SB: 26/6/90 TN: 
232/90, supply or educational 
equipment, TD:JD 5, SB: 10/ 


Mideast Briefs _ 

Gal ° il (Suissc > SA ‘ owned by Lcbanese-bom 
Khalil J. Ghaitas, asked the Geneva Court to postpone banknipt- 
cy proceedings to July 2 because of new offers coming in from 
various sources. Elf of France with Agip of Italy have made a 
bid, as well as Dai-Ichi Petroleum Japan. Oilinvest of Libya is 
also interested in the company which owns an oil refinery that 
supphes 14% of the Swiss market's petroleum products. Gatoil 
owes S13 million lo Manufacturers Hanover Corp. of Geneva 
out or a total debt estimated bcLwecn $307 million and $923 mil¬ 
lion. 

• LOS ANGELES: The US-Arnb Chamber of Commerce (Pa- 
cifc) Inc. or San Francisco will host a Saudi trade delegation, 
headed by Commerce Minister Soliman Al Solaim, on 15 June, 
ihe delegation will participate in Los Angeles at u "US-Sautli 
a » ff n A J? us,ncss Conference.'* The visiting team includes Ab¬ 
dullah Alireza of Xcncl Industries, Tarek Shawaf of SaudCon- 
sult Co., Wahib Said Binzagr of the Beit Binzagr Companies, as 
well as representatives of die Royal Commission of Yanbu and 
Jubnil. 

• BOSTON: Middle East, US and Japanese hanks arc interested 
in financing a 2.4 million-squarc-fooi complex of offices, hotels 
anti a biotechnology research center for the Boston Redevelop¬ 
ment Authority. The project principals. Boston’s Tufts Universi¬ 
ty Development Corp., Meredith & Grew renl estate developers 
and architects Jung/Brannen Associates, with contractor Gil bane 
Building Co. of Providence, Rhode Island, have a year lo com¬ 
plete financing for the$700 million project. 

• ABU DHABI: The National Investment And Securities Cor¬ 
poration (Niscorp) of Abu Dhabi, and the- US-based Morgan 
Stanley Group Inc. launched a S40 million Islamic fund for equi¬ 
ties last month. The new company, Islamic Fund (Equities), is 
registered in the British Virgin Islands, it will lie open to all but 
US and UK clients. Morgan Stanley is the advisor for the fund, 
and will cany out die equity trading. Niseurp, owned by a cun- 
sortmm of investors including members of the Abu Dhabi ruling 
family, is reportedly trying to improve on die X%- I2 c i. returns 
typical of oilier Islamic funds. 


Industrial engineering: The profession of productivity 

Rv flcamn Hnn.. J _L .. __j- ...... * 


By Osama Daoud 

Industrial Engineering, as a 
jenn, is quite well-known by 
business people in Jordan. How- 
f. ver ' onl y very few are aware of 
ine use and impacL of applying 
us principles and methods on 
business operations. One reason 
behind this fact is the lack of a 
professional organisation that 
can promote and make such a 
profession visible. It is therefore 


- «* wi ttiiul uuat- 

a ? e £ s which could it be util- 
. ! n? And what are the 
cuvities which an industrial en- 
Sineer is expected to perform? 
JW™! engineering is basi- 
iy bnnging together resources 
inrS-* e 9uipment, material, 
ar ? d energy to facili- 
iji? aa effective system opera- 
of inw cc .°^ ng to the Institute 
INa ? s !T a Engineers in the 
enr^ lndustrial engineering is 
sialK^ Wldl Lhe design, in- 
intcffll? l !i and im P rav ement of 
eauPnm? syster P s of people, 
and ?? en1, mate rial, information 
^"^^hihegoalofim- 
livhv 08 . Or 2 an isational produc- 
oJS “5 wo ^ quality. Unlike 
dusirini ngine ? nn 8 disciplines, in- 
thc hni- n ® ineerin ? emphasises . 
mLS? 1 inte wtfon needed to 
dielmnJ? °Perative. Fur- • 
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C0 -°Perate wjth other '. 
•ffife n t n S specialists to oplk ' 
ThJj^J 01 ® 1 i system ^utput.' ■= 
as i n Sw r t S ? veraI business art; y 
ino staff 1Ch ‘Jdustrial ,engineer* 

HWI ^ ma b p f0UT, d* In addi ' 
m man ufactunng, fields 1 
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such as transportation, distribu¬ 
tion, military logistics, finance, 
public health, and other service 
industries have emerged as po¬ 
tential outlets for industrial engi¬ 
neers. But regardless of the type 
of business or industry in which 
the firm is engaged, the industri¬ 
al engineering staff tend to be in¬ 
volved in one or more of these 
functions: operations research, 
facilities planning and design, 
method engineering, work sys¬ 
tem design, management infor¬ 
mation and control systems, or¬ 
ganisation analysis and design, 
materials handling, materials 
storage and distribution labour 
utilisation and effectiveness, ef¬ 
ficiency and cost control, main¬ 
tenance planning and manage¬ 
ment, safely and environmental 
hazards, and inventory control. It 
would be dangerous and short¬ 
sighted to attempt to enumerate 
all the possible industrial engi¬ 
neering work because this would 
leave out some lhal should be in¬ 
cluded. 

Titles describing industrial en¬ 
gineering professionals include 
productivity engineer, manage¬ 
ment engineer, integration engi¬ 
neer, operations engineer, pro¬ 
duction engineer, and systems 
engineer as well as industrial en¬ 
gineer. ,. 

Different companies' expect 
their industrial engineers to_ per¬ 
form different kinds pf activities. 
The following list includes es¬ 
sentially most of the activities 
thdt .a practicing industrial engi¬ 
neer might be expected to per¬ 
forin: .. ; : ■ ; 

• '■ "'*V; • : ' n I : 

A. delated to, product or ser¬ 
vice, • ... .' 


1. analyse a proposed product 
or service to determine whether 
it would be profitable and com¬ 
patible with existing product 
line and to determine best prod¬ 
uct design and best material, 

2. constantly attempt to im¬ 
prove existing products or ser¬ 
vices and, 

3. perform analyses relating to 
distribution of the product or de¬ 
livery of the service. 

B. Related to the process, 

1. determine best process and 
method of manufacture and se- 

. lect equipment, 

2. determine best sequence of 
operations and best equipment 
layout, 

3. determine best material flow 
and material handling proce¬ 
dures os well as best organisa¬ 
tion of material supply and. 

4. design workplace and stor¬ 
age facilities. 

C. Related to production or op¬ 
erations, 

1. forecast the level of activity, 

2. analyse capacity and re¬ 
source constraints, 

3. perform operations planning 
as to the facilities arranging, ma¬ 
terials handling, make of buv de¬ 
cision, production rates, and ma¬ 
terials requirement plannings . 

4. perform inventory analyses 

: of .raw materials, in-process, and;, 
finished goods, 

, 5. perform operations schedul¬ 
ing including resources -allpca-' 

! lion, • V • • • 

: 6. perform Methods impfove- 
;; ment and work, simplfcafion 


1, design quality poritrol sys^ V 
i^pndjn^cVp.ri popped ii^es. ' 


D. Related to personnel, 

1. design of procedures for em¬ 
ployee selection, testing, and 
training, 

2. design and install job evalu¬ 
ation and wage incentive sys¬ 
tems, 

3. design safety procedures. 

4. apply the principles of hu¬ 
man engineering to work design, 

5. co-ordinate the efforts of, 
and be able to converse intelli¬ 
gently with individuals having 
diverse backgrounds and profes¬ 
sional specialities and, 

6. apply the fundamentals of 
labour relations in dealing with 
worker groups. 

E. Related lo control, 

1. develop work standards and 
effective measures for operations 
control and improvement, 

2. specify corrective action 
procedure for operations man¬ 
agement, 

3. organise and present results 
and recommended actions to 
higher management, 

4. design methods and systems 
for aninysing operating data and 
interpreting results and, 

5. determine the best manage¬ 
ment information system and de¬ 
sign. 

F. Related to finance and cost, 

1. design budgeting system, 

2. evaluate alternative econom¬ 
ic decisions, , . / 

3. perform value engineering 

studies, . "; 

4. design and implement capi/ 
tai flow procedures arid, 

;.5, design meaningful cost re- 
duotlon programmes. , • V •. 

0. Related to planning; ; t 
participate fn studies involv¬ 


ing long-range planning, expan¬ 
sion decisions und capacity anal¬ 
yses, plant location and reloca¬ 
tion. and new product lines and, 

2. participate in studies of Lhc 
organisational structure of the 
firm. 

H. Related to analysis, 

I. analyse a system and con¬ 
struct models of it, 

2. state explicitly the problem 
being studied, 

3. recognise the appropriate 
solution method, 

4. recognise need for "experts’’ 
when problem is complex, 

5. insist upon quantitative de¬ 
cision making to the extent prac¬ 
tical and, 

6. recognise the dynamic na¬ 
ture of the system being studied 
and include this feature in pro¬ 
posed solutions, 

7. recognise the interaction of 

system components and attempt 
to optimize the performance of 
the entire system rather than one 
of its parts. " ' 

The list con be Author expand¬ 
ed as new business opportunities 
emerge, , ‘ 

To conclude this article, it 
seems appropriate to point out 
that 431 industrial'anu produc¬ 
tion engineers are currently reg- : 
istered with the Jordan Associa¬ 
tion ■ pf r. Engineers ' whose 
knowledge and skills should be : 
pnoperly uliUzed by management 
in 'industry. This, mihiber. does 
^nOL mcludo, those industrial! engi- '* 
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Peace at stake 

NOW THAT Yitzhak Shamir has formed his government, three months 
after the Likud-Labour coalition collapsed over the peace process, it Is 
important to study the policy guidelines outlined by Shamir on Monday 
which his government will follow and seek to implement (sec story on 
page 15). 

Mr Shamir’s right-wing government is exactly what it looks like; radi¬ 
cal, racist and hostile. Shamir did not waste time blowing up everything 
the United States, the PLO and other parties to the Middle Hast conflict 
have been working for in the past one and a half years. He rejected any 
form of dialogue with the PLO or parties associated with it, which means 
the overall majority of Palestinians under Israeli occupation. He vowed 
NEVER to go the international conference, allow a Palestinian state to be 
established in Gaza and the West Bank or accept any kind of territorial 
compromise. He reiterated that Jerusalem will always be the eternal and 
indivisible capital of Israel. Jews have a historic right to settle anywhere 
in Erctz Israel, which means literally the occupied territories. 

So having said all that wiiat kind of reaction can one expert from the 
interlocutors, mediators and panics in the Middle East conflict? The 
United States hopes that it can still do business with the Shamir govern¬ 
ment, but has chosen to put all the heat on the PLO. The issue now, it 
seems, is not the fact that Shamir has blown the peace process to pieces, 
but the fate of the US-PLO dialogue. Wc know very well, the Bush ad¬ 
ministration knows it too, that without the PLO's participation in peace 
negotiations, there can never be peace in the region simply because the 
Palestinians, the main victims of the whole conflict, will not allowed to 
attend or be represented. So if ihe United States chooses to terminate its ' 
dialogue with the PLO, it will be implementing the Shamir guidelines, in 
effect giving him every chance to turn his guidelines into solid realities. 

The story docs not end there. Wc also know very well that if Shamir, 
for some odd reason, responds to US pressures to talk to Palestinians, his 
government, which is made of a motley group of religious fundamental¬ 
ists, war mongcring generals and land hungry settlers, will not back him 
up and will probably collapse throwing Israel into another vicious cycle. 

So why give Shamir that added advantage by closing the door m the 
face of PLO moderates who sincerely wish to make peace with Israel ac¬ 
cording to UN resolution? What will the United States gain by pressuring 
the Palestinian leadership into giving in to additional demands while 
waiving to them more false promises? 

Peace in the Middle East is the dire need of all its peoples. Israel needs 
peace as badly as the Palestinians. At the same lime the United States can 
not claim to be a fair broker, a role which as a superpower it must ad¬ 
here to, if it continues to look the other way every time Israel flexes its 
muscles in the Israeli-occupied US Congress. 

At 76, Shamir is a man who has shown his true self. He feels he does 
not need to change his attitudes or way of thinking. This is the sort of 
leader who looks at the world around him through a distorted lens. If the 
United States does not act now to contain him and his run-away cabinet 
thejHOspect of war, not peace, in this part of the world becomes a very 
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To the Editor: 



by Osama El-Sherif 


away from politics. 



clubs ^ people <o attend.' I thfitE UtTs is oneof 
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.1 mention this problem because as a young man I have spent hours (wasted hnurrt in 
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AWAY FROM political deadlocks and 
public frustrations with the prospects of 
peace in the Middle East, what else is 
there for the average Jordanian, or Arab 
for that matter, to think about? On the 
one hand there is a national indifference 
to the so-called peace process. It has 
been declared dead, assassinated, and 
done with by a multitude of Arab intel¬ 
lectuals and politicians. 

On the other hand, there is talk of an 
imminent war in the region as a natural 
outcome of the demise of the peace pro¬ 
cess and the evolution of a radical right- 
wing mentality in Israel's political estab¬ 
lishment which delivered this week a 
government whose goals are to settle as 
many Jews as possible in the occupied 
territories, crush the Palestinian uprising 
aixi to strike at any Arab country whose 
military capabilities are seen dangerous 
to Israel's security. 

But this is not the whole picture. The 
Arabs are not only thinking of peace and 
war in their region. Only those countries 
on the confrontation line with the enemy 
are conscious of the looming storm. Oth¬ 
ers, thousands of miles away from the 
encroaching cyclon are busy with their 
economic recovery, setting up regional 
alliances and safeguarding their immedi¬ 
ate interests. So there is a sort of schizo¬ 
phrenia within the Arab body and mind 
that is tearing the people of this region 
apart. National and regional interests 
nave become ironically incompatible and 
may even be in conflict with one anoth¬ 
er; between one Arab Country and anoth- 

““““S and economic 
challenges li ke Egypt’s debt burden, Jor- 
dans fragile economy, Lebanon's disin¬ 
tegratingmsumtions, the Gulfs security 
vulnerability, Iraq's economic and mili- 

SphIhT 11100, 10 . mention a few, have 

?£?££ "EH** aw »y to® each 
whfrh ™ Ply because •b® mechanism 
?3, ™ supposed to unite them, 
JJEJ* **5 League, has failed to 
uitegraie the economies and the infra- 
stractures of its member states. 

oX m? u ? iled? Beacuae the needs 
hv S!!? # $ r ? up ^ vc always been negated 

by the disinterest of another. 

rtT VCn a common enemy Israel 
threatening thevery survival ofthe idea 
and concept of the Arab world Arab 

to nfp haVe faUed to res Pond adequately 
tenges. Arabunity 
toms a utopian idea — albeit a cher- 

WU1 volun *«*to 
philosophise the problems and make 


their own diagnostic analysis. Let than 
do (hat for even with the state of sarcasm 
that is sweeping through the unirusting 
masses, who once marched and demon¬ 
strated for the sake of Arab unity, there 
are those who sincerely would like to 
find a satisfactory answer to previous 
failures. 

It is difficult to imagine a united Arab 
states forming in the near future. It is 
also more difficult to expect the cuntiu 
regional groupings to survive internal 
crisis and external developments. One 
should expect, however, new alliances to 
emerge mostly on bilateral levels be¬ 
tween "compatible" stales with almost 
equal needs and expectations. This is to 
be expected not only in the Middle East, 
but anywhere in the world. 

This process may have started to take 
place in the Arab region already. Bui the 
evolution of inter-Arab co-operation is 
still a long way from being realised. 

The 1990s will almost certainly unfold 
major political and demographic upbea- 
vals in this part of the world. The sad 
thing is (hat almost without excepuoo 
Arab states have no strategy at any level 
whether at the leadership or grassroots, 
to deal with and manipulate these chanjj- 
es to their advantage. The people of bus 
region continue to be affected —m w 
cause an effect — by what others do. 
is this state of apathy and indito# 
that is most threatening to the whole re¬ 
gion and its inhabitants. . 

So again away from politics, what® 
wc think about when condemn, app» 
to, admire and curse AmericaV What® 
wo want besides peace, lhe internal^®® 
conference and the right of *5“* 
determination for the Palesunrans? 
wc thinking about life's other cWWJ" 
on the economic and sodalleveuf 
we thinking of our region's right oi 
determination instead of 50 

destruction? hack B 

But somehow we always dnji 
politics. Those who think of 
see a bleak picture whose 
disarray. They see a paralysed 
ble to achieve economic 
breakthroughs. Why is this? W gj 
because we are unable to daengP ^ 
basic political dilemma?. 
short-circuited our ability 
from politics. That is 

identity, a place in the 21st 
but a banner we C W 
But can we release ourselvp* 
bondage? 
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Chinese leadership projects 
business as usual 

-^n a year of blooming freedoms and deinocratic ekpriss- ■ 
si°n in nations ranging from Czechoslovakia to Nicaragua 
to South Africa, China has been the dogged exception to 
the liberation rule*-.: • ; • t r ' • 3 : ■ 
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was spilled in the streets suitbtmding Beijing's;c^ y 
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FORBIDDEN DEMOCRACY 


China’s clout abroad slips 

Beijing chooses pragmatism over ideology 


By Mushahid Hussain 

in Islamabad, Pakistan 

Since the demise of the Cold Vfer, China 
has lost its status as "the China Card" 
that was once so relevant to the jockey¬ 
ing for influence among superpowers. 
The threat of' 'playing the China Card'' 


—forming a strategic alliance with Bei¬ 
jing—is no longer needed by Moscow or 
Wasliington to bully each other as they 
grapple with the unraveling of the post- 
World War II political order in Europe. 

One year after the Tiananmen Square 
episode, China is experiencing an inter¬ 
nal resurgence of hard-liner doctrine in 
hopes of passing the torch to a new lead¬ 


ership which does not deviate from the 
socialist path. 

But beyond Beijing, the Chinese gov¬ 
ernment has pursued a change in foreign 
policy emphasizing pragmatism over rigid 
ideology, demonstrated by attempts to 
bolster new relationships and a reluc¬ 
tance to involve itself in regional conflicts. 

Earlier this year, high-level Chinese 
officials sought normalization of ties with 
New Delhi and Moscow, with Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen and Premier Li 
Peng visiting both capitals respectively. 
Chi regional conflicts like Afghanistan and 
Kashmir, both involving a key ally, Paki¬ 
stan, the Chinese have been subdued 
and are seeking to defuse tensions. 
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Much of China’s clout in recent years 
was promoted through commerce, and 
primarily via arms exports, particular, 
ly to the Middle East. From 1981 to 
1985, China sold weapons worth US $54 
billion, most of which ($4.2 billion) m 
to the Middle East. Military exports 
have helped to strengthen Cliineseties 
with politically disparate countries such 
as Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia in an ironic 
replay of past Soviet policy in the Third 
World. 

But in line with its priority of pmn* 
ing economic liberalization and gamer¬ 
ing credit from the West, China moved 
away from the Third World leadership 
role which was once its hallmark. 

South Asia is a case in point of the new 
Chinese foreign policy. Beijing has stop¬ 
ped all military supplies to the Afghan 
rebels on the grounds that it no longer 
views the Afghan situation as a "libera¬ 
tion struggle' * now that the Soviets are 
out. The Chinese now see Afghanistan 
as a 1 ‘civil war among different factions" 
with China refusing to side with any 
faction. 

This neutral position was also extend¬ 
ed to Rakistan-lndia feuds whenUfcng, 
during his November 15,1989 press con¬ 
ference in Islamabad, parried a question 
on whether China would still side with i 
Pakistan in a future war with India. Peng: 
replied, "It’s a hypotlietical question." i 
Even on the Kashmir issue—Paki-] 
stan’s long-standing claim to India's: 
predominantly Muslim state-when the : 
Cliinese reaffirmed their support for the 
Pakistani call for a plebiscite, they did so 
in a manner designed not to offend In¬ 
dia. Chinese Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen, during a March press confer- 
1 ence in New Delhi, simply state 1 
China's attitude on Kashmir was a 
and objective’ ’ one and he expresseo 
the hope that "friendly relations be¬ 
tween Pakistan and India will contribu e 

to peace and stability in Asia. . 1 

Notwithstanding these signals 
cvenhandedness and restraint, China by 
no means is ready to break relations 
with Pakistan where their political an 
military rapport remains sign» 
though more low-key. The Chin 

made sure that their defense 

General Qin Jiwie, visited P^atue 
peak of the Kashmir tensions in 
ruary, precisely a month before 
foreign minister went to India.. 

In the first foreign visit of art® 
Chinese leader after Tiananmen SQ ■ 
Premier Li Peng came to 
November and agreed to P • ^ 
Pakistan with a nuclear ppwer^L 
nuclear submarine as .well as 

pngnm »**jS 
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Arabia and China andIrafl*: 
Asthese developments’ . 1 ; - 

China mayberestoring the 




By Wang Zongyin 

in Beijing, China 


DESPITE A CHANGING world situa¬ 
tion characterized by the convulsions in 
eastern Europe, China is single-mind- 
pursuing an ambitious modemiza- 
• J Program in order to improve the 
, JJ-u beingofits 1.1 billion people, one- 
of the world total. 

! modernization effort is closely 
^ econoi nic reform and its 
1 T n policy. China's economic reform 
. continue to adhere to a socialist 
illation, The country is still in the 
Toss of finding a mechanism by which 
Panned economy is organically com- 
jtofd with market regulation. 

8 econon nc contact with other 
^es will further expand in the new 
s ., n . e, J^ on g> director of the Re- 
^® nter 10 Advise the Govem- 
Scriair? , nom i c » Technological and 
tank T 1 ™' a government think 
j. said strategy for economic 
ll»fiw ment * s closel y related with 
^rkl ^ °P en ing to the outside 

said China will unswervingly pur- 
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sue the policy of opening to the out¬ 
side world. It will expand foreign trade, 
boldly absorb foreign investment and 
import advanced foreign technology. 

The program was formulated almost 
10 years ago from policies proposed by 
senior leader Deng Xiaoping who, at the 
age of 85, is fully retired. The salient 
feature of the program is the goal of 
quadrupling China’s 1980 GNP by the 
end of the century. Specifically, China's 
target is to push the total output of in¬ 
dustry and agriculture above 2,800 
billion yuan (about US$750 billion) by the 
year 2000 as against 710 billion yuan 
($190 billion) in 1980. 

China still believes as it did a decade 
ago that long-term peace is possible. 
The Chinese government is losing 
no time to make the best use of this 
comparatively long peaceful period to 
carry out its development program, 
which has evolved into a three-step 
program that goes well into the 21 st 
century. . 

Chinese Communist Party leader, 
Jiang Zemin reiterated commitment to 
it at a meeting ushering in the new 
decade. The first step of the plan is to 
double 1980 r s GNP and meet increasing 
demands for food and clothing. The se - 1 
cond step is to double GNP again by the 1 
end-of this century, thus enabling the 
people to lead lg fairly comfortable fife. 
Tlie third step is to, by the micldjex)f;the, 
nextdenturft reachtfiej^&pita QNP ,i 


be celebrating jte centennial. ■ 
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Peng watches over the party. 

Both Chinese leaders and economists 
are confident of accomplishing the goal 
for year 2000. Having doubled the 1980 
industrial and agricultural output in 
seven years, China has won three extra 
years to meet the goal for the second 
step. This means that China will need to 
maintain an annual growth rate of eight 
to 10 percent in industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production and GNP. China 
must also maintain an annual growth 
rate of 6.4 percent in national income 
over the next 10 years. 

Jiang Zemin explained, ‘ 'This strate¬ 
gic plan is neither over-eager for quick 
results nor passive and inert. It con¬ 
forms to Cliina's actual situation and can 
be realized through effort." 

Throughout the process of achieving 
this plan, the government will give 
strategic priority to agriculture, ener¬ 
gy. transport, science and education. 
Economic growth will gradually rely 
on scientific and technological progress 
and a continuous rise in labor produc¬ 
tivity. 

The government expects the output 
of energy, steel, cement, fertilizer, cot¬ 
ton yarn, paper and other important 
products to double cm the basis of 
figures for the 1980s. Production in the 
mndiine building industry will triple or 
quadruple. 

Tliis decade will see a rapid devel¬ 
opment of new industries such as elec¬ 
tronics, information, nuclear energy, 
petrochemistry and new building 
materials, according to government 
officials. 

Fang Weizhong, vice-minister of the 
State Planning Commission, said part of 
the production technology of China’s 
major industries will reach the present 
standards of the developed countries by 
the year 2000. 

The Chinese government wants to 
ensure a sustained, stable and co¬ 
ordinated development of the national 
economy in the new decade. It will 
enhance its basic industries and readjust 
the industrial mix in an effort to build up 
the potential for economic and social 
development and eliminate any short¬ 
sighted behavior aimed at seeking 
superficial prosperity. 

Premier Li Peng said China will make 
big efforts to strengthen agriculture, 
which is the foundation for the develop¬ 
ment of the entire national economy. 
China will make increasing grain produc¬ 
tion a priority for its growing popula¬ 
tion, which will reach nearly 1.3 billion 
by year 2000 . 

When the new century begins, China 
will already be exercising sovereignty 
over Hong Kong and Macao. China has 
solved the Hong Kong and Macao prob¬ 
lem in accordance with the concept 
"one country, two systems .’ 1 The main¬ 
land also hopes to achieve reunification 
with Tfiiwan province by applying the 
same concept, only on more generous 
terms. Relations with Thiwan have, im- 
ppgved in recent yearn and the Chinese 
gciyermnent has been urging the! author¬ 
ities ]n Thiwan to maint^n jthis momen¬ 
tum'in tiiehew,decade.v : -' . : • ;> : 
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FORBIDDEN DEMOCRACY 


In the heart of Beijing, 
an American icon thrives 

Chinese flock to “The Colonel’s” restaurant 


By Zhao Qinghua 

in Beijing, China 

NEAR TIANANMEN SQUARE, a stat- 
ue of American fast-food restaurant 
founder Colonel Harlan Sanders stands 


in front of one of his Kentucky Fried 
Chicken restaurants, perpetually holding 
a bucket of chicken and smiling on Bei¬ 
jing. If it were possible, the statue would 
be smiling more today than ever; the 
fried chicken business is booming in 
Beijing. 


Despite the turmoil in the capital last 
June, the Beijing Kentucky Company 
(BKC) posted record-breaking sales for 
1989. Business recovered and prospered 
after a 10-day closure following the 
crackdown. The restaurant near Tianan¬ 
men Square and two other outlets in 
Bejjing made a profit of five million yuan 
(US$1.35 million) last year, up 30 per¬ 
cent from 1988. 

The three-story restaurant seats 
500 in a red and white, modem building 
that stands in contrast to the grey, in¬ 
stitutional appearance of government 
buildings in the area. Inside, large 
color photographs of Americana adorn 
the walls. 

On the second floor, a photograph of 


What's better than speed reading? 

SpeedLeamlng. 

Speed Learning has replaced speed reading. It's a whole new way to read and learn It's easv 
you^ve^veMaken 0l,me ^ * eV8ry,hing y0U be ,he ™ 


l>u you havr ton murh to rwul find too 
litllc time Cu read it? Du y»u men tally pro¬ 
nounce each word as you read? Du you fre 
ciiienlly have to go back and reread words, or 
whole paragraphs, you just finished reading? 
Do you have trouble concentrating? Du you 
quickly forget most of what you read? 

If you answer "Yes' to any of these 
questions — then here at last is (he practical 
help you’ve been waiting for. Whether you 
read fur business or pleasure, school or col¬ 
lege, you will build exceptional skills front this 
major breakthrough in effective reading, cre¬ 
ated by Dr. Russell Stauffer at the University of 
Delaware. 

Not just “speed reading" — hut 
speed reading — thinking — 
understanding — remembering — 
and — learning 
The new Speed Leaning Program shows 
you, step-by-proven step, how to increase your 
reading skill and speed, so you understand 
more, remember more and use more of every¬ 
thing you read. The typical remark from over 
one million people taking the Speed Learning 
program is. ‘Why didn’t someone teach me 
this a long lime ago." They’ were no longer 
held back by their lack of skills and poor read¬ 
ing habits. They could read almost as fast as 
they could think. 

What makes Speed Learning 
so successful? 

The new Speed Leaning Program does 
not offer you a rehash of the usual eye-exer¬ 
cises, timing devices, and costly gadgets you’ve 
probably heard about in connection with speed 
reading courses, or even tried and found inef¬ 
fective. 

In just a few spare minutes aday of easy 
reading and exciting listening, you disco veran 
entirely new way to read and think — a radical 
departure from anything you have ever seen 
nr heard about. Speed lenming is the liirgesl 
wiling self-study reading | irogram in the world. 
Successful with Fortune 500 corporations, 
cullcgea. government agencies and accred¬ 
ited by 18 professional societies. Research 
shows that reading is 95% thinking and only SI 
eye movement. Yet most of today’s speed 
reading programs spend their time teaching 
you rapid eye movement (5% of the problem!, 
and ignore the most important part, ( 95 %) 
thinking. In brief, Speed Learning gives yon 
what speed reading tart't. 

Imagine the new freedom youll have 
when you k*am how to dash through all types 
of reading material at least twice as fast as you 
dO'itow, and with greater comprehension. 
Think of being able to get on lop of the ava¬ 
lanche of newspaper*, magazines and corre- 
spondencc you ha ve to read... finish iitg a slirhu- 
toting book and retaining facts and details 
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learning 
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FOB FASTER SHIPMENT WITH CREDIT CARD: FAX 1-808-278-7768 


more clearly, and with greater accuracy, than 
ever before. 11 

Listen — and leant — 
at your own pace 

.? a Practical, easy-to-leam pro¬ 
gram that will work for you - no matter how 
slow a reader you think you are now. The 
Speed Learning Program Is scientifically 
planned to gel you started quickly...to helpyou 
m spare minutes a day. It brings you a "teacher- 
on-casseltes who guides you. Instructs, and 
encourages, explaining material as you read 
Intercslmg items taken from Time Magazine' 
Bmness Week. Wall Street Journal^' 

m£ r L * ' Y - ^aitimanyoth m. 
make the program simulating, easy and 
fun ..and so much more effective. 

Executives, students, professional 
people, men and women in all walks of life from 

w/°i ,aVC benc ® ttcd from tiiis program. 
Speed Learning is a fully accredited 
course. ..costing only 1/4 the price offense? 
fcctive speed reading classroom courses. 

Order Speed learning now. 

You will be thrilled at how quickly this 
program will begin to develop new thinking 
anti reading skills. After listening to just one 
cassette and reading the preface, you will 
X* see how you con achieve Increases in 
both the speed at which you read, and In the 
amount you understand and remember 

youll Sfe,7' Ve ***« ■»*■. 

4 Read twice as fast 

• Remember more of what you read 

• Accomplish your purpose for reading 

• Stop mind-wandering and re-read!^ .' 


•CnticaHy evaluate complex material 
•Read with highefficency 

■ii i Powerful career-building skills 
wll Ust aUfetime. It could be the best invest¬ 
ment you II ever make. 

f EXPRE88ORDER FORM 
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the Statue of Liberty looks out«hi 
comer closest to Tiananmen C 
where customers last year JC 
been able to see the “GoddesH 
Democracy” statue, built by pJ: 
mocracy demonstrators. These tel 
the restaurant is a popular attraction^! 
tourist and family outings, an outran I 
Western culture across Tiananm! 
Square opposite Beijing’s ancient For¬ 
bidden City. 

BKC, Kentucky Fried Chicken’ski 
franchise restaurant in a socialist craa- 
try, almost earned enough its firsts 
of operation to pay for initial m 
ments. It outdid KFC’s restaurants a ! 
the rest of the world, which need ai 
average of three to four years to reco^ 
their initial outlays. 

Following its initial success, BKC tor 
opened two other outlets in Beijing. A 
fourth restaurant is being built in north- 1 
western Beijing, in the city’s high-teh 
district known as “China's Silicon til! 
ley.” It is scheduled to be open for. 
business in August, according to Xia Joe 
chairman of the board of BKC. 

The new restaurants are financed Ij 
profits from the flagship restaurant and 
an additional investment of $1 mflBoo | 
pooled by the original partners and tto 
Bank of China Beijing Thist and Con¬ 
sultancy Corp. Now KFC Internationals 
share in the joint Beijing company te 
dropped from the original 60 percentt 
51 percent. 

More than 40 large and medium-siw 
cities in China have applied to co-e# 
lish Kentucky Fried Chicken reste- 
rants, but to date, only one outside Bei¬ 
jing has opened, in Shanghai. 

Tb succeed in a country where tto 
culinary art has flourished for two ifr 
lennia, BKC has taken pains to main® 
a high standard in the food it serves. £ 
cording to Daniel Lam, KFC’s re#* 
director for Southeast AsiaandCwu-: 
Chickens are supplied by a special m , 
run by one of the BKC partners, . 
Beijing Animal Husbandry Bureau- 
The cooking oil, table salt, calM: 
onion and potatoes have 
and approved by KFC’s 
quarters. Each month 360 kg of 
seasonings are airlifted from the U 
States and Japan. In preparmg : 

chickens, strict rules of procedw^ 

followed and unsold chickens ^ . 
away one and a half hours afte 
fried 

A complete meal consisti^^; 
pieces of fried chicken, a| P!®» ^ 
potatoes, gravy and cole ww ■ 

about$2. The mealsarerelag^ 

because the cost of labor 

than in Southeast Asia;orA^ j. 
cording to Lam. 

A very capitalist ; 

has also helped BKC’s j 


spreading the name 
Chicken to all 
jHarjapS^dert'^ 

now-liarnjfc 
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‘Freedom statue’ maker 
recounts days of protest 

Witness embittered, faults governments and students 


HIS NAME is Ke Feng. A graduate student at Beijing University during last 
year's pro-democracy uprising, he decided in late May that he had to show some 
kind of support for the students on the square. He and another student bought 
materials and rounded up artists for a unique project: building the 1 'Goddess of 
Democracy" statue and placing it in Tiananmen Square. After the June 3rd 
crackdown, some of Feng's friends were arrested. But the authorities' wrath 
seems capricious; Feng says he was never picked up or even questioned In the 
fall of1389, he applied for a visa to the US. He arrived last September and is 
tumidly a graduate student at the University of California at Berkeley. 

Some people have accused student IIP 

leaders who’ve fled China of living the j§H 1r ^ 

good life overseas, forgetting the prob- B ■ - >['&]■[ •]}{{/} ] 

lem8 back home. Have you found it H 
easy to forget what happened last fit 

No, I'm still suffering. A lot of my friends 5- S3 
have had a terrible time—some of the g 113 
people who helped me have been to jail. B. (Jr3 
A friend of mine was in jail for a month. 

Another decided to quit school, he BilfSl teiffc j 

didn’t want to be used by the govern- 8 ’ frl * Wu* 

1 ment so he went back to his hometown 8 j';;* 

j where he’s a street vendor. The one V- f 

! who went to jail worked with me at the B r3p ) \i 

l ^ry beginning, when I purchased the B 

: material. He came with me and he tried B w: 

| to help me find artists—that’s all he did. ^ 

i Why did you build the statue? B- 

I ^ ^fed to show some kind of spiritual I ^ v 

support for the movement. I also wanted 8 ^ ^ , f , .. 

Ot) to bring people back to the square. 8 
^ worked on it day and night because 8 - K?H 1 (75 h ■ jSrt ■ 

! v J ere rushing to catch up before the 8jutSji " &r~J I 
• whole thing was over. We thought m 
; ever ything was breaking up, people 

: J’ere already leaving the square at that (what to do), all they wanted to do was 

i 29). I thought the whole to end it bloodily. 

I situation was ending. 

j n It seemed as if the pro-democracy 

■ ? e 0 ^ e enduring images for people movement had a life of its own, out- 
w o saw the crackdown on TV was side the students’ control. Did you get 
! en ^ e tanks rolled over the statue, any sense that the student leadership 
j iLp' jjjjjy her. They denied that wasn't able to control it? 

| y railed anybody in the square, but Yes, it was a sort of day-to-day thing. I 
! ^ c °uldn’t deny that they killed the think the (student) leadership lost its 
: ue. The statue couldn’t move and responsibility to keep the lines of com- 
i ne saw eve rything—so they killed her. munication open. (One of the leaders) 


iii. 




V *Af : 


•as % 



'Chi^ !j eard ^ rom sources within 
j .L na ^ at statue may have given 
j a j 0n aUt , ”^ es a Pretext for repres- 

i icBii"~/ t * le mov ement symboi- 
i C* te bourgeois liberalists from the 

id Qne '„ “! d you » Personally, have 
!llhinif? ythlng diff erent? 


! W {, a . government was going to do. • 

[ tei ey ^ted. They aheady thojight!' 
i infant ref ° rms went too far,, so the , 
ang Y P^bably providedtherii'With;-: 

made 1 t think, the ■ tetatiSeV 

Cr ackdMm 1 feadera aSacleiiKi i; 

wn—they d iready ; deci<ie(fi -• 


(what to do), all they wanted to do was 
to end it bloodily. 

It seemed as if the pro-democracy 
movement had a life of its own, out¬ 
side the students' control. Did you get 
any sense that the student leadership 
wasn’t able to control it? 

Yes, it was a sort of day-to-day thing. I 
think the (student) leadership lost its 
responsibility to keep the lines of com¬ 
munication open. (One of the leaders) 
said that before the massacre, she knew 
it would happen. But she said she could 
not do anything about it. She said' ‘How 
could I tell the students?” She said 
everybody was too idealistic, that they 
believed they would really fulfill their 
dreams'. ■*. 

The (student) leader’s shouldn’t have 
lost control—they just marched forward; 
I think it was simply a lade of thinking. 
Of course, we should criticize the gov- 
emmfentnforeiBut the. student leader- 
ship did not thfrik^ at least they should 
haVSkepfc^ 






ment would go so far as to order troops 
to fire on civilians? 

No, it was totally beyond my expecta¬ 
tions. My birthday is June 3rd, if I knew 
they were going to do anything, 1 
wouldn’t have spent the night in the 
square with the statue. They could've 
used rubber bullets, water cannons, or 
anything, but they didn't. 

You know, many of the (student) 
leaders left before the killing, they had 
beautiful words, but when it came to ac¬ 
tion...There was this one student—he 
was very brave. He (commandeered) a 
bus and drove it towards the soldiers. 
They shot the tires out and shot him, he 
was killed. But at least he did some¬ 
thing. I don't think the student leaders 
would have done something like that. 

Before the troops came in, what was 
the most .memorable moment of that 
freedonispring? 

• I think for me it wa s the moment when 
carried;the statue into the square. 
; when hacU,whole big (cfowdJ aroUnd.us. 
I, though^‘‘I’ye : made history.” The 
i sqfiafe was very empty, deserted before - 
Ithatr^ith Irasfr ail aroirod; -Theq : the 
liwhple^s^uire 1 got packed, jt was' that 
;bne .time fo ybifr life when no qne cSls 




Last year's heady days of dissent. 

you a hero—but you knew it was a heroic 
moment. 

What do you remember most about 
the killings? 

I was pretty close to the soldiers. And 
they were laughing and jumping around, 
shooting people with their guns—like 
they were playing with toy guns. They 
seemed to have used alcohol or drugs 
because they were so excited, they 
were jumping and laughing like in some 
Hollywood movie. We were pushed back 
to (the avenues around the square). I 
was paralyzed with fear. I couldn’t 
believe they were shooting us. From 
childhood we were taught that they were 
the people's army. At one time, even I 
wanted to be a soldier. And there they 
were, shooting and acting like it was 
some kind of movie. 

The casualty figures from the killings 
range wildly from hundreds to 
thousands. What do you think? 

I think two or three thousand is reason¬ 
able. It wasn’t just that night, remember, 
and there was also shooting on the west 
side of China Ave. I heard a doctor say 
that the soldiers were going to collect 
the bodies in one place to reduce the , 
numbers. 

We've heard that graduates of Beijing 
University have been sent to "re¬ 
education” areas. Do you think these 
efforts will have any effect on stu¬ 
dents'thinking?; 

I think: if they g 0 back tb the campus 
they will be re-educated by the students. 
For those who haven't been to caiiipus 
before, it will be new. fipr : them.; 

;I think right now, they're jus£tyaitiri£ 
for <*ange. And China vrfll change in 10 
years. In the-Iong-tefm rm veiry 6p- 
timistic-j in :*he shortterm ;l'm very 
pesslmMfe but ft canhbt alwaksifety like 

: th&;4 ;•'• ■■: |i'• v.-\. V ; ; v.J\ % v''C“,' 
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DRUG WARS 


Merchants and residents are forced to rampant in the days when the staj 
T"> j ✓ i n nay off the criminals in order to avoid be- had enough work and obeyed the mw 

bO^Ota killers form &*^ *&***■ of Escobar. In Bogota the cartel’s^ 

JJUgUUa XYllJA^L O 1UI III gCUJgB Butevenpayingoffthe gangs doesn’t deal change has given way toll 
t i • /■ . , j • guarantee safety. According to one local 1 ‘basuco mafia” At sundown, huiubl 

/ft Colombia, new rings 0J assassins Spread Violence merchant , there are fiequent shifts in of youths invade city streets, evendS 

gang territory, and those assuming con- town Bogota, to sell cigarettes mark J 
trol don’t trust anyone who collaborated tobacco and a cocaine base called 
became true battlefields where shoot- with the old gang. The chaos generated basuco. Basuco is much cheaper than 
By CARLOS CASTILHO ings occurred at any time of day. by the steams' unemployment was such cocaine powder and is akin to American 
in Bogotd, Colombia • Gangs called ' 'Los Mecatos/’ "Los that the young assassins even started to crack. 

-Pinochos” “La 29” and “Los Nazis” kill drug traffickers, a capital offense in The epicenter of the gang ware is the 

AT THE END of last year, police in the have gone on to carve their own space, cartel ethics. Bellavista Penitentiary in Medellin, 

Colombian capital witnessed a surging dividing areas of influence and dedicat- Even the chief of police in southern where at least one detainee dies every 
crime wave amid the mayhem of the war ing themselves to theft and blackmail. Medellin admits that crime was less day as a result of rival group confront* 
between the government and the | " ~ 7] — “ 


cartel ethics. 

Even the chief of police in southern 
Medellin admits that crime was less 


The epicenter of the gang ware is the 
Bellavista Penitentiary in Medellin, 
where at least one detainee dies every' 
day as a result of rival group confront* | 


Medellin drug cartel. Thefts tripled and 
a growing body count in tire suburbs 
jacked up grim crime statistics. 

On Christmas Eve, however, the kil¬ 
lings and crime suddenly stopped—the 
cartel had initiated a cease-fire to ap¬ 
pease the government. But in Febru¬ 
ary, before the cartel broke the cease¬ 
fire and resumed their “total war” 
against the government, police noted 
that a new crime wave had spread 
through the city. 

The mystery’s explanation was trac¬ 
ed to a series of meetings that took place 
in Medellin on December 11th and 22nd. 
In these meetings, the head of the 
Medellin cartel, Pablo Escobar Gaviria, 
decided to demobilize his army of 
assassins and promised to pay almost 
half a million dollars to the killers, known 
locally as sicarios —usually young men 
recruited from the ranks of the city’s 
poorest neighborhoods. 

Almost three thousand sicarios were 
out of a job and without any income after 
the cocaine barons gave up their war 
against the government and initiated a 
cease fire before the new year. The tac¬ 
tical change occurred after the Colom¬ 
bian police gunned down the chief of the 
cartel murderers, Gonzalo “the Mex¬ 
ican' ’ Rodriguez Gacha, in the outskirts 
of Cartagena. 

After the elimination of the violent 
Rodriguez Gacha, cartel boss Escobar 
Celt free to make peace offers, propos¬ 
ing the surrender of some explosives 
and cocaine refinery labs in exchange for 
an end to the extradition of cartel bosses 
to the United States. 

After the December payoffs, drunken 
sicarios celebrated in the streets of the 
capital, punctuating their revelry with 
gun shots. The party continued until 
after Christmas, but by January the 
young men were confronting the harsh 
reality of unemployment. 

The Medellin cartel's peace initiative 
left near 300 gangs of professional 
assassins—each with about 10 members 
—unemployed, creating an even more 
serious problem for the police. With 
nothing to do, they went on to kill and 
rob on their own, creating a state of 
panic in poor neighborhoods, whose 
residents formerly felt protected by the 
sicarios. The areas of influence and con¬ 
trol went on to be defined by gunshots 
and deaths. Areas like Castilla, Santa 
Cruz, Zamora, Bello and Bilia Socorro 

Carlos Castilho is the foreign editor of Rio 
de Janeiro's Jamal do Brasil. 
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DRUG WARS 


tions. In Bellavista there are 1,600 in¬ 
mates, almost all of them linked to the 
five deputy bosses of the cartel. 

According to the Colombian magazine 
Sematia, police are expecting massive 
prisoner riots any day. Inmates allegedly 
l have many weapons and ammunition 
hidden in their cells and are virtually in 
control of the jail. A guard foiled a 
1 delivery of fragmentation grenades last 
February. 

For drug trafficking experts such as 
economist, historian and journalist 
Mario Arango Jaramillo, the phenome¬ 
non of unemployed sicarios is creating 


a crisis even worse than that generat¬ 
ed by the powerful cocaine cartels in 
Colombia. According to Arango, the 
drug barons have become extremely 
rich and now want to enjoy their for¬ 
tunes. Last year’s war against the gov¬ 
ernment made that impossible after 
forcing drug lords underground while 
the police seized an estimated US$2 
billion in property. 

The Medellin cartel seems to be 
seeking to imitate the Cali cartel which 
is also involved in cocaine, but has never 
attempted to openly defy authorities. 
The Medellin cartel is formed by traf¬ 


fickers from the poor class who were 
able to control a segment of the drug 
traffic by using the city’s unemploy¬ 
ed. The Cali bosses are middle class, 
and have displayed less violent behav¬ 
ior, and are even accepted by local 
society. 

In recent months, Escobar has re¬ 
launched the cartel’s war against the 
government. Despite the renewed 
violence, the spin-off gangs of sicanos 
continue to operate. Escobar has even 
been criticized from within his own 
ranks for not providing enough protec¬ 
tion to some of the new gangs.# 
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Reign of bullets 

Confusion, fiar rules Colombia 

By Daniel Samper 

in Madrid, Spain 

The problem with the last Colom¬ 
bian presidential election was not 
whether it would take place on 
May 27, as projected; the problem 
was whether there would be any 
candidates left. 

In Colombia, presidential elec¬ 
tions have taken place every four 
years for 160 years. But with 
three presidential candidates 
assassinated in less than a year, 
the Colombians' decision to go 
ahead with the election seemed 
more like a gesture of tragic 
heroism than dedication to tradi¬ 
tion. The three men, all under 46 
years-old, were just a few of the 
more than 4,000 people killed in* 
the last twelve months. Colombia 
is suffering a war of confusion 
that threatens its tradition as the 
most stable democracy of Latin 
America and even its raison d'etre 
as a civilized nation. 

Murderers seem to come from 
everywhere: from the 7,000 leftist 
guerillas; from the more titan 150 
death-squads; from the scores of 
military men working on their own; 
from the legions of paid assas¬ 
sins; and of course, from the 
ranks of the cold-blooded, well- 
armed, multimillionaire, unmer¬ 
ciful cocaine mafia. 

In the Colombian nightmare, no 
one can say which is worse, war 
or truce. Open war against the 
drug barons started in August last 
year after Luis Carlos Gaian, who 
was most likely to become the 
next president, wa6 assassinated. 
Last December, after the death of 
one of .the most violent cocaine 
lords,, die Medellin cartel offered 
surrender. Then came an uneasy ., 
truce during which htmdteds of 
, cartel’s unemployed kftk£s~ 
knownas sfdm'na-^started doing • 
business on their bwn/Duri^g . 
the fi&t; three:white <rf the'year, • 
there were fouf kjdnappingg a 
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COLD WAR NOVELS 


A troubled time for agents 

Will the spy novelist be terminated byapost-Cold War world? 


T HE AGENT LEANED forward in his 
high-backed leather swivel chair, plac¬ 
ed his elbows on the polished oak sur¬ 
face of his enormous desk and rested 
his chin on his upturned hands as he 
regarded Wilson gravely. 

"Vfe have” he said slowly, “a problem. Or 
rather, you have.” 

How typical, Wilson thought. You stayed loyal 
for all those years, you did whatever they asked 
even when you were not sure they were right, 
and then the minute things started to get a little 
uncomfortable they turned their backs on you 
and left you to sort it out on your own. It was a 
hell of a system. 

1 'You can hardly blame me, 1 ’ Wilson said defen¬ 
sively. "I mean, how was I to know? It all hap¬ 
pened so hist.” 

The agent sank back into his chair, clasped his 
hands behind his head and began to swivel to and 
fro, a faraway look in his eyes. 1 ' It’s not your fault, 
George,' 1 he said, 1 'but the fact is that you have 
a contract to fulfill—a contract in which I have a 
considerable personal interest—and time is run¬ 
ning out.” 

As if Wilson needed to be reminded. He had 
worked particularly hard on this one and he was 
absolutely certain that nobody would be able to 



i 


By David Sinclair 

in London, England 


unravel the plot until he had brought it to a sat¬ 
isfactory conclusion. It would have done credit 
to minds such as those of le Carre, Eric Ambler, 
Len Deighton, Tbm Clancy... But now the ground 
rules of espionage fiction had changed. 

"I have to admit," said the agent, swiveling 
sideways to gaze out of the window behind his 
chair, "that involving the Romanian secret ser¬ 
vice was a clever idea. Something fresh, some¬ 
thing to give the opposition pause for thought. 
But after what's happened, well, it just won't 
work.” 

That much was obvious. The fall of Ceausescu 
and the collapse of Communism in Romania 
made the whole thing a non-starter. And East 
Germany was out of the question, too, now that 
reunification with the Yfest seemed only a mat¬ 
ter of months away. It was the same with Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria—with all that de¬ 
mocracy, how could their intelligence services be 
trusted to fulfill the role that had been expected 
of them for nearly half a century? 

"Of course, there are still the Albanians,” 
Wilson suggested hopefully. 

The agent shook his head. "Tbo unfamiliar, 
George. Anyway, it’s probably just a question of 
time, you know. Face it, George, the East bloc 
isn't what it was. You can’t count on it to supply 
the right sort of characters any more, and what 
the new ideological line might be is anyone’s 
guess." 

Wilson sighed. "Wdl couldn’t wejust fall back 
on the KGB? I mean, it’s never let us down in the 

past.” 

Again the reac¬ 
tion was negative. 

"Politically 
dodgy, George. 
We’re all being 
encouraged to 
love Gorbachev, 
and in any case 
the Soviets have 
enough on their 
hands internally 
to be worrying 
too much about 
what goes on out¬ 
side. I doubt ' 
■ whether, they’d 
be interested in 
mounting an oper- 
• ation of the sort 

you have in mind.”. 

: ; He, swun^his.: 

chair back to face r 


George, I think we have to forget the Cold !r 
arena. The Cold War has gone...cold" 

But where else was there to go? Wilson 
wondered with growing desperation. Then a 
thought struck him: "What about the Middle 
East? That’s hot enough, surely?" 

"Been done, George. Anyway, I don’t think 
there’s enough interest among the people you're 
trying to catch.” 

China was Wilson’s next suggestion. 

“Well, that was tried a long time ago, but 
things have changed now. Back before World % 
II, Chinese spies had a peculiar fascination, 
but these days nobody pays too much attention 
| to them. No, you need something closer to 
| home. Trouble is, what is there left? The CIA and 
MI6 are out because they’ve had enough 
troubles of their own making; people have tried 
to involve the Israeli Mossad, but the effect is 
unpredictable, and even the South African BOSS 
has lost the cachet it once had now that the 
government seems to be looking for international 
respectability." 

Wilson felt like giving up, turning to some other 
kind of work. But after all that time in the es¬ 
pionage business, what else was he to do? He had 
dedicated much of his adult life to the paths of 
deviousness, to making himself as familiar with 
Moscow and East Berlin as he was with his own 
backyard, to tackling head-on some of the most 
labyrinthine plots in history. t 

* 'I suppose I should have known it couldn tgo 
on being so simple,’ ’ he said wearily. ‘ ‘Buteven 
a year ago there was no sign that my whole wnd 
would be turned on its head. I mean, I had plans 
for things right through the 1990s and I’m®® 
the opposition did, too. Now nobody has any 
which way to turn.” 

The agent laughed grimly. ‘ "fell me abputii 
George. Don’t forget, I’ve iso got a lptndingo 
these things. I’ve come to rely heavily 
sort of adventure. These are troubled times 
agents.” . , 

Not to mention writers of espionage npve»» 
thought Wilson,. ' . 

But suddenly inspiration exploded in bWL * • 

like a bullet from the gun of one of his 

assassins: ‘‘Writ a minute. I think I've »*£;;; 
, you suppose the Seventh Cavalry Ifrafl pL 
telligence service?” 7 ; , 

: The literary agent looked noftplifa^fe^; 1 
. . 1 ‘Vfell:” Wilsnri'uiipnV nn' -"the 
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COLD WAR NOVELS 


The good old days of the bad guys 

CIA and KGB served at least one noble cause a 


By Michal Radgowski 

in Warsaw, Poland 


F OR DECADES, EVERY railway station 
in the USSR was a grand state secret, 
every foreigner was a potential spy, 
nearly every bit of information had a 
built-in disinforming component and the 
production of toothpaste was shrouded 
in secrecy no less so than the production of war 
planes. 

Down the center of Europe, a continent split 
into East and Wfest with no intermediate shades, 
there ran a grim wall along which seethed the 
lives of intelligence services crawling over each 
other's backs. In John le Carre's classic and un¬ 
surpassed novel The Spy Who Came in from the 
Cold, the wall is seen by one of the intelligence 
service agents as a hideous piece of concentra¬ 
tion camp scenery. 

The spy novel, which flourished much more 
spectacularly than the Cold War, provided read¬ 
ers with insights into geography, gunsmitliing, 
flie inhuman bureaucracy rampant in intelligence 
institutions, and even into guano production on 
remote islands (Ian Fleming’s Doctor No). It was 
equally appealing to intellectuals who wouldn't 
know the difference between a pistol and a 
revolver and to morons wishing to treat their 
•pagination to gory visions of brains splashed all 
over a wall. 

The rivalry between agents was reminiscent 
of a subtle chess game and a bloody mafia show¬ 
down all at once. The spy novels confirmed the 
^eryday suspicion that in every company there 
Pay lurk a KGB agent (a CIA man being beyond 
the boldest of dreams). Those who shunned the 
press could find in spy novels information from 
toe realm of technology. For instance, in 
Frederick Forsyth’s The Devil’s Alternative, the 
president of the US sees in a satellite picture a 
Peasant micturating in some meadow beyond the 
Ural Mountains. This sort of news provided us 
fries with some food for thought, especially 
when confronted with signs saying "Photo- 
graphing prohibited” hanging on a bus depot 
toWhrsaw. 

Authors of spy novels sent shivers down our i 
8 PPes, informing us that the KGB and GPU 
a gents were out to impose a planned economy . 
a monoparty on Great Britain (Forsyth's 
Protocol ) when we in Eastern Euibpe had 
°ur resolve bent on something entirely; different 
For those who wished; to. go sightseeing in 
Moscow, and could not- buy a street; rpapofthe;; 
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His hands were still 
at his side as the blow 

came. It seemed to crush ^ 

his skull. i4s he fell, drifting 

warmly into unconsciousness, he ^ 

wondered whether he had been hit 

with a revolver, the old kind with a swivel 

on the butt where you fastened the lanyard. 

—John le Carre’s The Spy Who Came in from the Cold 
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leaders and big shots gorge themselves on caviar Spring in Warsaw when he entrusted the CIA 
in luxury bathhouses. with the task of spiriting out of Poland the entire 

Tb an American, a Russian is an individual suf- opposition leadership. The CIA’s success in this 
fering from an inferiority complex. "A Russian job would have left Poland without Solidarity, 
feels inferior to anyone but another Generally speaking, the USSR and the KGB 

Russian,'’ as one of the protagonists of Gorky were always goldmines for the exploiters of 
Park ironically puts it, adding this very telling espionage-related richness. In Forsyth's latest 
remark: "Whenin Russia, a wise man stays away novel, The Negotiator, we have Gorbachev strug- 
from beautiful women, intellectuals and Jews. Or gling to oust the KGB chief who opposes agree- 

to put it more simply, Jews.” ment with the US. Perhaps we are witnessing 

The leaders of the Brezhnev era of stagnation the birth of a new scheme of cooperation be- 

are usually presented as they deserve to be; as tween intelligence services, 
people who loathe “egoistic intellectualismand Thanks to the triumph of the policy of open- 
individualism.’ ' Incidentally, that is how they are ness, Western correspondents may now freely 

now being depicted in the Soviet press. Yes, the expose themselves to bullets fired by Armenians 

Russians are not portrayed too kindly by Smith, and Azerzis; as for the Berlin Wall, there js too 

the exception being ihvestigator Arkasha, the much of it for museums, and hot enough to 
most likeable such character since the times of alleviate the housing problems in, say, P61ahd. 

: Dostoevsky. One wonders whether ihe constructioh of a 

The authors of spy-novels were usually far- common European home y^notstrangl&thespy 
■^te&fahislptokW novel which subsists onbloMandintrigue. I am 

syth prophesied that Russiaiwquld hot bear the * of the opinion that, should there one day be no 
jburdefi of jfcvro pitiblemp: feeding the country pnd - more secrets between nations (a purely t^po- 
fgfowing nationalism in the repubUcs, One of the thetical assumption) , thensbme will have to l?e ■ 

J heroes 'of TAe SfyWpo Carftein from the Cold Invented. Ail fashion designers are familitfrvdtii 
'’de^^bed;the leaded of Ea^t; 0n J963). . this njechanism: they str^ypbrjen frafeed in biiter! 

,4s np kiniofrg^ a fourth-. fo later coveritheni up frpmffead to' tbp, mask* 

f political ^; ft# their tfue; appearaon^^;:^ f :V:/ > 

f-lite seefns^ ‘^Ci^herik!Uh|bi^ 3^]^theater K 
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___ The WorldPaper 

COLD WAR NOVELS 

Soviet author Julian Semyonov: 

I no more writing 
f between the lines 

lllllp f J e f 0) v perestroika, the prolific Soviet spy and detective 
|||pr fj novelist Julian Semyonov—author of such acclaimed 
If intrigues as Seventeen Moments of Spring and TASS 

|| is Authorized to Announce —might have been located in Paris 

|| sniffing around for arcane information to use in one of his spy 

P novels (something along the lines of deft KGB agents thivar - 

|| ting the efforts of the meddlesome French intelligence service). 

M Indeed , Semyonov was uncovered and questioned in Paris 

H by former WbrldPaper assistant editor Brad Durham after a 

H lengthy and failed manhunt in Semyonov’s usual stomping 

j|l ground, Moscow. But he was not in Paris laying the ground- 

nj work on a netv novel this time. In the true spirit of the times , 

gfc, Semyonov was maintaining cozy relations with his partners in 

a Soviet-Fmich publishing joint venture and negotiating a 
deal, classified of course, with a group of West German and 

R seem S em y° nov has shelved the spy novel and his 
old \cold warring' mys for the time being in favor of the 
more immediate needs of his impoverished and rapidly 
I reforming country. Among his many current projects are 

two joint venture publishing houses, a joint venture com- 
pany in the Crimea, publication of a tri-monthly anthology 
called Detective and Political Thrillers and publication of a 
monthly spy magazine, Top Secret. As he put it, “The spy in¬ 
dustry is interesting, sure, but what is tnost interesting is how 
to tnake shoes for the Soviet people 


How ig perestroika restructuring the 
jP) novel industry in the Soviet 
Inion? 

me, the spy novel industry has 
#®ne non-existent, I'm not interested 
01no yels anymore. Now I am in- 
“■ftsted in how to create a real free 
in niy country and how to change 
yisa situation so Soviet people can 
Si abroad. 

J m to decide for myself how 
can rewrite our history and how we 

C0I T ect m connection with 
.tine Great, in connection with Peter 

^. mous P™ 6 niinister of 
m c °nnection with Lenin, 
^iS Scllev ' ^nclropov and others. 

problem I am interested 

porbsichev, it was possible 

^ntkr cuss ^ ese problems be- 
I nuie lines and in the fines of my spy 

&Q.' ^ is possible for me to 

If, . „ m ?Ponly in the Soviet press. 
sjum- ew station and a wonderful 


t i 16 lc “ 0wn t° be fiercely 
tete \ A * “ a novelist's role to pro- 

rc we °l°«y? ! 

U J^l. was Itttercantintoiat 


Since 19851 have not written spy novels, 
not because I don’t want to do it—I like 
it very much, it's a thrill and it’s very in¬ 
teresting. My novels are based on pol¬ 
itical situations. They are not for the 
beach or the train. I try to explain 
history in them. I try to base them on 
facts, like Seventeen Moments of Spring, 
where I didn’t attempt to write so much 
about the other side being the bad guy 
as I did about "bastards" and "sons-of- 
bitches." 

I like people with their own ideology, 
even leaders of the National flforkers’ 
Party of Germany, I mean Hitler and his 
staff. I don’t write about people only 
from my point of view. For example, 1 
published Ian Fleming for the firat time 
ip the Soviet ..Union in Detective qnd 
Politics, my literary 'magazine. And in 
Tbp Secret, 1 published an article in the 
first and second edition* this year by 
a member .of Parliament, Gennady 
Lymchkin, about whether we need, 
Marrism-Lenmism. It was printed in 
thelast . isstie $ the’ P^y tos^ine, , 
Cokmuhist. It ^irastiniiireqedented that 
a 

from : i: !■ J 

jfoftbe 


here in France at the end of March and 
has already received good reviews from 
Express and Le Figaro. I wrote it as a 
detective story but l touch on the prob¬ 
lems of Pamyat, the mafia and the peo¬ 
ple who have stated their opposition to 
perestroika. 

Opponents of perestroika and Gor¬ 
bachev are the new antagonists? 

The Reporter was about the situation 
in my country, about people who are 
against democracy and glasnost. 1 explain 
why they are against, who they are. Per¬ 
haps I am wrong, but it's my position. 

Since you base your novels on his¬ 
tory, such as Seventeen Moments of 
Spring on Soviet intelligence efforts 
in Nazi Germany and Tsas is Authoriz¬ 
ed to Announce on Soviet and Amer¬ 
ican intelligence in Namibia, don’t you 
have a responsibility to be more ob- 




Vijbli, I try to bfe objective, I do not write 
about those who 1 do not like as animals, 
'that Is not literature^ that is a 200 . : 

How much of your ^ writing is fectuaf? 

. It's tfi&ult to a)swer,Fbr instance, for 
ir^r first : detective. hovel, PHtoyka 38, 
i&ptit tiie N(osc6w I 

; sp#it jrtioie; or less -.thifee hkinths as 40 
^assistaht! fo (he agents etf 
• bplice S-NJoscb^.lf ias based oh fectsi 


I '• 'i -'.... , 


’fy's'tx>i .V- 


of course, but if you're a writer you're 
like a dog. You prefer to run on the 
streets without your owner. That's why 
it is difficult to write when you have to 
be in the parameters of fact. Vbu have 
to know your situations. And you have 
to think about the future because 
you belong to your country and your 
heart. 

Were you a “cold warrior" before 
perestroika? 

I'd rather not answer that. You have to 
know what it was like writing before 
''Gorby.'' You may be surprised to hear 
that my writing was not for the Cold Wfrr, 
but was against the Cold War complete¬ 
ly. You have to sit down and analyze my 
work, and read between the lines. 

What are some examples? 

I wrote in TASS is Authorized to An¬ 
nounce, not between the lines but in the 
lines, that we have to be absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the purges of '37, the Stalin 
crimes, will never take place in my coun¬ 
try again. And when I wrote about the 
people in the CIA, I wrote about them 
as people with their own points of view, 
with their own ideology—which is very 
interesting I might add. 

There whs 11 CIA agent in 7MSS is 
Authorized to Announce whose be¬ 
havior was greatly influenced by a 
large US company and he had a large 
financial interest jn the country in 
which the CIA and KGB were working 
at cross-purposes. Isn’t this a common 
j stereotype? 

! You know, military complexes from both 
I sides have a lot of influence on govern¬ 
ment organizations. That is truth and is ] 
i not propaganda, whether it’s the Soviet 
Union, China or the United States of 
America. 

Won't spy novels become obsolete with 
the feel-good attitude between East 
and West? 

You're absolutely right. New times, new 
ideas. New times, new literature. I don't 
refute my positions that 1 took before, A 
writer has to be with the times, with the 
new ideas. You have to be very, let’s say, 
operative. John le Carr£ wrote Russia 
House and I published parts of it in our 
Tbp Secret, the first publication of Russia 
House in the Soviet Union as was my 
Soviet-French joint venture publishing 
house the first to publish George. 
Orwell's 1984 and Darkness at Noon hy : 
Arthur Koestler. 1 even published harts 
of the Bible. 

1 Are you finished with .writing novels? 
Lhave one. in my head.and heart right 
now. I do ailnjy writing in the Crimea;. , 
where I close the doors to jny house and 
I can be ^lprifi. Because oi the dtimic 
problems, it is impossible for foe fo do | 
that tfow. f don't like to talk abut ttty.' 
books before ! write them. It has fo re* 
main inside, like a pregnfoty^Butmeafo 1 
: wbilej. before j;write again, I afo cpn^ , 
cfoned wifo the foobfeifo in my country; 
That js ny, present [. interest, ■ the ecp- : . 
riomib and political situatiph in foy 
■ cd'uhtSy.’V’‘; '• ’ m 'jr : V 
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A policy for exports in Jordan 


By Riad A1 Khouri 

Two years after the beginning of the de- 
aeciaiion of the Jordan dinar and a year 
Jar ihe Government's Letter of Intent to 
the IMF, Jordan's exports have not yet be¬ 
come a priority. In fact a coherent, well 
constmeted and thought out, long-term 

a on exports does not exist in Jordan. 

ck of such a policy is due to the 
government's regulatory (and not facilita¬ 
te) role in the economy. 

Government policies, laws and regula¬ 
tions in Iordan have tended to be based 
on diplomatic, security or other consider- 
itions. Economically, Jordan has been 
ibie to live on a combination of Arab and 
frejgn aid as well as generous remittanc¬ 
es from Jordanians abroad. _ 

When these sources of funds 
k«n io dry up in the second 
STof the 80's, the country 
gradually entered into a crisis 
caused by high borrowing 
abroad, coupled with corrup¬ 
tion, inefficiency and low 
productivity. Currency depre¬ 
dation and various other 
measures made a dent in im¬ 
ports, but exports remain » 

weak. The government has »• 

undertaken or commissioned ' 

various studies on aspects of 
export encouragement, in- 
doling studies on the laws Mank | 
md regulations on exports. HHi 
These studies were generally [HHd 
thorough and accurate. Most 
studies recommended various changes in 
die regulatory and policy framework, but 
the majority of these changes were not 
tarried out It is my opinion that major 
(hinges in the Jordanian policy, legal and 
regulatory framework will not be made 


iL-iirT'iTurri 11 iTJ Tni:,, I 


payment and exports problem is realised 
L The private sector lobbies seriously for 
(tunge3. The public sector is coaxed into 
jpewion where it is no longer regulating 
the economy, but trying to play a role in- 
‘ojviflg ihe provision of incentives. 
Somewhere into realising these points, 
«government will move to a clear-cut 
l«ky on exports, Before such a policy is 
aoptea, the pace of change will be slow 
umerely gradual. 

Economic policy should have the im- 
JWiate objective of improving the Jorda- 

5JJ to*® 0 ® of payments. This can be 
ktueved by: 

(j) Increased exports. 

WLowcr imports, 
groreign aid. 

foreign aid merely postpones the im- 
wof adverse balance of payments; it 
Sj 1 ( S™ ct the therein structural 
which leads to trade imbalances. 
rccei Pt of foreign aid may be 
2 pf changes in Eastern Eu- 
teaJ£ COuW reduce Jordan's share of 
l ®J a L Whatever aid is forth- 
Wkv v lkely 10 1* conditional to 
J2 relating to changes in the 
« of the economy. 

resorted to lower 

1 F** 81 Order In flmAlinmla art.iAMn 


iftv. Payments. Quantitative restric- 

^nTG 15 h ? ve L led to economic 
toyi,,. “J e preferable method of im- 
fciai Jordanian balance of pay- 
bhwpaJ?JJ)p fCas e exports, leading to 
dedve pS? 10 Kllvi ty. Jordan has pro¬ 
vable utilised to produce ac- 
Nve internationally com- 

This 0 P tion 8180 
Isfj emr5! 0ymeni opportunities. Jor- 
I . exporl Promotion ne- 

: Nicies re]nS?! ficatl0lls in PO^eies. These - 

v/ouifi^ , L 0 ^ ecdve mod ^ 1_ 

Ndononi. r to remove distortions 
*mS£i P S rdan t0 produce or sell 
^r2r£ ■ These P°Rcy distortions 
m, & costs as a result of 

Mg gg -Tfc objective i» lo de- 
1 Policies fln 5 ate or SUT1 pH^y bureaucrat- 
^ Procedures that increase 

!^JNBI99o 


costs of goods and services and make 
Uiem uncompetitive in the world markeL 
Some of these imperfections relate to: 

Export licensing, import liccnsing,and 
restrictions on start upsfexpansion of firms. 

c) Overcoming imperfections: The ob¬ 
jective is to remove or reduce the adverse 
imperfections in the economy that inhibit 
export efforts. 

These relate to: 

Market information, expon marketing 
support and development, export credit 
and guarantee, expon financing, expon 
promotion by the public and private sec¬ 
tors and small industry development 

d) Incentives to exporters: The objective 
is incentives geared to induce Jordanian 
firms to export rather than sell in the do¬ 




mestic markets. These incentives could be 
in the form of compensation for additional 
costs in exporting by, for example, tax dc- 
duciions/exempUons on exports. 

The overall objective of the above poli¬ 
cies should allow Jordanians to get on 




export markets rather than pulling obsta¬ 
cles in their path. 

Looking at a specific example, customs 
in particular is an important subject. In 
1989, customs brought the state JD 238 
million. The an 1990 figure should be 
higher, and this is important portion of the 
state's income. At the same time, the eco¬ 
nomic effects of customs and tariffs are 
crucial. Recent suggestions by the IMF 
and others have focused on tariffs and the 
possibility of a new fiscal policy regime 
for Jordan. Meanwhile, we can touch on 
procedural aspects of the problem. 

Clearance Procedures 

A considerable number of departments 
is involved in the overall clearing proce¬ 
dure and the duration of time spent in 
each department is not predictable. Never¬ 
theless some conclusions can be drawn. 
According to recent studies 60% of clear¬ 
ance cases were delayed due to other 
agencies, up to 30% were delayed due to 
brokers and 10% were delayed due to cus¬ 
toms. This latter percentage is astonish¬ 
ingly low in terms of international stan¬ 
dards and is to the Customs Department’s 
crediL In addition to data verifying that 

iho-a nr* envnral ASnPTtS of Clearing EOOdS 


which complicate procedures, a review of 
Lhe process reveals that there are many 
times when it takes real perseverance by 
the principal/broker to successfully export 
from Jordan. According to recent studies, 
the major complicating factors are: licens¬ 
ing, bank guarantees, clearance declara¬ 
tions which can routinely require more 
than 20 signatures, an inordinate amount 
of sample taking and testing and a lot of 
business being done at Aqaba, white the 
major publio sector infrastructure is in 

These complications could be considera¬ 
bly reduced by: cutting official require¬ 
ments, providing additional services at jho 
Ministry of Industry and Trade and toe 
Customs Department and by dfijegaupg 
more authority from Anuhan to the yafi- 


a "natural adver¬ 
sary" relationship 
exists in many 
countries between 
imporicrs/cxportcrs 
and the Customs. 

Bui the present sit¬ 
uation must be im¬ 
proved in order to 
promote efficient 
procedures. Busi¬ 
ness acknowledges that there is a degree 
of breaking the regulations by them, but 
there arc many members of the private 
sector who do not break toe regulations, 
and they resent Customs treating them as 
rule breakers. On the oihcr hand, Customs 
has evidence providing Ural there is a lot 
of rule breaking practiced 
-av — by the private sector, 
h x. Another important mcas- 
’ l urc concerns the enhancing 

» IV ? of clearance agents. This job 
i I Vi in Jordan is practiced by a 
\ StC-'y 1 group of people who, how- 
< 3i ever hard-working and sin- 

4 cere they arc, may not be up 

t0 international standards. 

The government could 
MSf™ easily take the. lead in lighi- 
cning up the work of these 
agents by: 

Stricter licensing 

2. Training, and 

3. Tougher requirements 
for a 8 c ncics (c.g. Agcnis arc 
often operating out of their 
own homes; they arc thus 
frequently not accessible 

and this can lead to delays and complica¬ 
tions). 

Rank Guarantees 
Bank guarantees for exporters also ap* 




is not really importimi or even necessary. 
Furthermore, it is becoming a requirement 
that is being evaded by businessmen, and 
which only serves to bring in some in¬ 
come to banks and Financial institutions. 
But toe banks themselves realise that 
more business will be generated for them 
(as well as within the whole economy) by 
firms prospering though exports. In the 
long run, this can best be helped by: 

1. General deregulation as well as 

2. By minimising remaining regulations 
and, 

3. Simplifying them. 

Bank guarantees for exporters are sup¬ 
posed to help make sure that money is not 
smuggled out of toe country. But it is per¬ 
fectly obvious that toe non-repatriation of 
funds is taking place regardless of such 
system. So toe bank guarantee remains in 
a system which does not need any more 
complication. 

The bank guarantee encourages export¬ 
ers under-invoicing and makes the work 
of customs more difficult, (For example, a 
company recently complained thai a bank 
guarantee of 30 JD's less than the value of 
a shipment of thousands of dinars caused 
it to be held up). 1 believe that such a 
problem was not the "fault" of customs, 
but is caused by a system which puts both 
toe public and private sector in an awk- 




uvu». 

Deregulation and toe simplification of 
export procedures is now an important 
phenomenon Internationally. To name but 
two slates, Chile and Greece have both 
seen their exports rise after deregulation, 
(for Example, certain Green agricultural 
exports are up by 40% over last year as a 
direct result of simplifying and abolishing 
controls). Bank guarantees, apart from be¬ 
ing ineffective, are now pan of a system 
which Is discouraging the repatriation of 
foreign exchange, toe exact opposite of 
what they were designed to do! Taking a 
: longer term view, and simplifying too 
. whole export framework is wnat will, help 
bring capital into Jordan and keep it here, 
Deregulation in general (and abolition of 
: 'systems such as toe present baqk guaran- 
tee) will also: have toe very Important cf- 
f . fec( of toaking the work of toe Customs 
; 'Department and toe private sector -easier, 
,: v |tous helping exports. v > : • 
sj.'i'/. •'; ' f ' : i jv ! ;• 
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The coming 
danger 

THE NEWLY-formed Israeli gov¬ 
ernment will certainly come into 
headlong collision with the United 
States over the Baker plan. The 
Likud-led government which 
comprises right-wing hardliners 
and fanatics fundamentally oppos¬ 
es the ideas and suggestions 
which the United States Tins put 
forward to achieve progress in 
the stalled Middle East peace pro¬ 
cess. 

Shamir opposes adamantly the 
principle of exchanging land for 
peace, rcjecLs US Secretary of 
State James Baker's proposal for a 
Pale si ini.in-Israeli dialogue and 
seeks to settle Soviet Jewish im¬ 
migrants in the occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritories. In short, his government 
stands against the very principles 
which the US claims it adheres to 
in its search for Middle East 
peace. 

So (he question is: What docs 
the United States intend to do to 
bring about a change in Shamir's 
mind? 

In a normal situation, the exer¬ 
cise of pressure is the appropriate 
answer to Shamir's intransigence, 
especially as the United Stales 
possesses all means to press Israel 
two abandoning its opposition to 
Baker’s plan and agreeing to the 
idea of exchanging land for peace. 

Washington, for example, can 
begin with cutting off its financial 
aid which it has allocated for the 
Jewish immigrants. It may refrain 
from casting a veto against a UN 
resolution to provide protection 
for Palestinians in the occupied 
territories or upgrade the dialogue 
it has been conducing with the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) instead of suspending it. 
The United Slates can do a lot 
more once it decides that the 
cause of peace in the Middle East 
can never advance in the absence 
of a lough American stand 
against. Israeli's mounting insub¬ 
ordination. 

Experience, however, has taught 
us not to expect that kind of US 
pressure where Israel is con¬ 
cerned. The US reaction will most 
certainly be confined, as in the 
past, to the release of a statement 
quoting Baker as threatening to 
give up his Middle East peace ef¬ 
forts because "the parties" have v 
failed to respond favourably to his 
endeavours. ■ 

Baker may also add that other 
parts of die world where positive 
response can be obtained require 
liis.attention and he is no longer 
prepared lo .waste more time on 
this particular region where 
progress is unattainable. 

Shamir will not budge because 
lie is confident that die United 
Stales continues io stand firmly on 
Israel's side even if this means the ' 
outbreak of anew war. . 

In the end. the question Is not 
what tlie US intends to do to Con¬ 
front Shamir bai.hdw the Arabs 
plan lo ad to contain the Coming ' 
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Iraqi chamber 
music ensemble to 
perform in Amman 
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)on 1 ^ 11 v k L-. C18 J U ’ ! ”5, nr y, Wicn >awski (1835-I8RD). Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov (1844- 
iN * wc * ,;,lunan (l l J03-1978):md Iraqi composer Agnis Bashir 
Ihc Baghdad CJuabcr puembk was established in 1987 and has since given more than 40 concerts in 
liic [null capital. Ii played at the Third Babylon International Festival. Its repertoire includes about 150 

SHEET C0WmB :i WK,C pcri0{l in ,I,C hiM * of wcslcrn ranging from 
The ensemble includes: 

inJ?u a5llir ^'/ ino) wh ? obl * linei l hcr Master's degree in piano anti composition from the USSR 
■ “S' '^l.Symphony, Si.ib.-ul Ballet Suite, Ashlar Ballet Suiic. Baya™u S»S 

**“* of Music an “ Mkl - He is 

f ™' «» USSR and won 

riif^ ** *- - Instituie of 

in Baghdad!*Hc Is 1 fmem ber of " Vi °' in fr ° m *"*“ ° f Fint *"• 

_ - All Hussein Musa (cello) who obtained his r>ininm ; . in r,_.u, . . .... . 


and Ballet. 


• Agencc France Presse held its 
annual regional meeting in Jor¬ 
dan Iasi week at the. Amman Pla- 
7.4 Hotel. The meeting (June 7- 
10) is usually held in Nicosia, 
Cyprus. Participating were 25 
members who al.su toured Jor¬ 
dan's historical and archaeologi¬ 
cal sites. Mr Claude Muisy, 
AFP’s chairman and general 
manager, chaired the 3-day con¬ 
ference together with Ms Runda 
Habib die agency's Jordan chief 
correspondent. 

The participants included Mr 
Serge Arnold, Mr Xavier Bar¬ 
on, Mr and Mrs Foud Naim, 
Mr Jean-PIcrre Perrin, Mr 
Jacques Charniclot, Mr 
Jacques Abe Ions, Mr Georges 
Binnnic, Mr Jeun-Pierre Bous- 
quet, Mr Luc Delavnux, Mr 
Francois Chalel, Mr Gilbert, 
Mr Nat Harrison, Mr Joseph 
Rnbbat, Mr Joseph Chum I, Mr 
Pol Bihan, Miss MIcheHne 
Baron, Mr Michel Trichct anti 
Mr David Daure. Mrs Molsy 
accompanied her husband. 

During his stay Mr Moisy met 
with His Majesty King Hussein 
and interviewed him for AFP. 

• The Director of the Far East 
Commercial Office (Taiwan) in 
Amman and Mrs Peter Chang 
hosted a dinner banquet on 
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Thursday, which was attended 
by diplomats, government offi¬ 
cials, businessmen and friends 
The long gucsL list included: Mr 
and Mrs Anthony Garndiner, 
Mr and Mrs Mreiwed Tal, Mr 
and Mrs Sad Eddine Juma, Mr 
and Mrs Hani Al Amad, Dr 
and Mrs Ziud Pari/, Dr and 
Mrs Mohammud Hamdan, Mr 
and Mrs Nubil Abul Huda. Mr 
Suhail Risharat, Dr and Mrs 
Mahmoud Snmra, Dr and Mrs 
Fatvax Touqan, Mr Fred 
Thompson, Mr Rami Khouri, 
Mr and Mrs Osama El Sherif, 
Mr and Mrs Halim Snlfiti, Dr 
and Mrs Omeisli, Mr and Mrs 
Klin Nuqul, Dr Nabil Atullah. 
Mr am! Mrs Mohammad As- 
four, Miss Nouri Agultu and 
Mr and Mrs Found Abu Jaber 
among others. 


• His Majesty King Hussein 
has deputised his political advis¬ 
or Mr Adnan Abu Odch to vis¬ 
it Mr Abdel Rahim Omar, 
president of the Jordan Writers 
Association, who was admitted 
to Queen Ali Heart Disease Cen¬ 
tre for medical examinations. Mr 
Abu Odch conveyed to Mr Omar 
the King's best wishes for an im¬ 
mediate recovery. 


to go to bed half an hour earlier so I can watch the evening 
match undisturbed by domestic problems and my video iS 
chine is always on standby to record matches if, for some rea¬ 
son, l am not able to watch in time. Even the maid has been 
uained to operate the v.deo recorder in my absence. I fmZ 
late at night to listen on my short-wave radio to commentaries 
and reports on the cup. In fact I am in a state of siege 

. Wlfc has accepted the fact that I am not available for so- 
cial events and minor family matters for at least a month She 
now prepares my bowl of popcorn, cold soda and pack of cigar- 
e tes so that I can get involved in the games without any com¬ 
plaints from my side. 1 have even allowed hcr to join in since 
she showed signs of a sincere interest in the World Cup 1 was 
even delighted that she supported the same teams I do and until 
now we have not clashed over life and death issues like who 
should have won the Brazil-Sweden match or was the referee 
justified in expelling two of Cameroon players during their 
game against Argentina. 

A couple of days ago my friend the journalist called me up lo 
diseuss the West German team with me. He said he could not 
make up his mind whether to place his bets — he had an argu- 
matter widi his brother — on Germany or Hol¬ 
land. When I suggested that Holland has a super team and that 
personally I would bet on the Dutch, he lost his temper and ac¬ 
cused me of siding with his brother. 

My mother called me up during die USA-Czcchoslovakia 
mutch to ask me if I could pass by hcr house to pick up some 
papers. I blew up in her face because as I was talking lo her the 
Americans scored their only goal. 

Life has not been the same since ihe games started. I sleep 
late and go to work with my eyes heavy and my bad temper 
ready to snap at anyone. I don't know what I will do if the Bra¬ 
zilians fail lo make it to the semi-finals. Life will be meaning¬ 
less if the Dutch don’t win ihe cup. Bui still I have faith. When 
I go home, sit on my favourite couch, sink my hand into the 
popcorn bowl while holding tight to my official FIFA football, 
I tcel so good and I realise that I have faith in everything posi¬ 
tive in life. Why can’t nalions settle their difference in the soc¬ 
cer field instead of wasting human lives in die the battlefield? 

I know the thought is stupid, but it is a fanciful scenario, which 
many of us imagine is possible once every four years. 

Farid Al Hajj 


'f 


• The Director of the Member¬ 
ship Dept, of Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional (Al) Mr Ahmad Al Oth- 
niani will arrive in Jordan on 
Friday to follow up on the work 
of the preparatory committee for 
die organisation’s Jordan chap¬ 
ter. Mr Othmani will conduct 
several meetings with members 
of the committee during his 
short slay in the Kingdom. 

• Minister of Social Welfare 
Mr Abdel Majid Shreideh has 
decided to appoint a temporary 
executive committee to run the 
Jordan Women's Association 
and set up its organisational 
structure and various commit¬ 
tees. The committee is com¬ 
prised of Mrs liutheina Jarda- 
neh (president), Mrs Khawlah 
Khair and Mrs Sahva Shwie- 
nat (vice presidents), Mrs Sahe- 
ra Al Nabulsi (treasurer), Mrs 
Fatima Al Hmoud (secretary) 
Mrs Amal Al Omoush, Mrs 

Bttdriyuh Noor, Mrs Khawlah 

Kalakleh, Mrs Rihab Al Maia- 
H, Mrs Sulafa Al Hadidi, Mrs 
Alia Bei, Mrs Ghazia Al Kaba- 
rlti, Mrs Falen Al Taber, Mr 
Fatma Obeidat and Mrs Nlhad 
Al Shall' (members). 

• The Arab Institute for Bank¬ 
ing Studies held a major seminar 
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• Ideal System Company, the authorised Apple dealer in Jordan, i 
vtted its customers and friends to spend a day aL "Apple Cafe Tn 
loir on Friday, 8 June. The Cafe was set up at Ideal System C 
premises in Shmeisani, and was catered by the Amman Mamoll n 
tel, which prepared Apple-based dishes such as Apple Pics, Apf 
Tnite Apple Candy and Apple Juice. 

int, ideal Team demonstrated new Software packages and olTer 
docks, software, and accessories at reduced prices. 

^jnvas a very educational and fruitful day for all. * _ 

at the Philadelphia International member states of the Coun 
notel, Amman, from the 9 - 14 into a plan of action. 

June, under the patronage of . ' m m 

Prime Minister MudarBadran. — “ • ... 

During the seminar a number I T pa vinff? : 

of lecturers from various Arab . 1 J-rcaVlIIg*' ... 

Sn,?? '"swoons discussed | ' Partying? 

n ; | celebrating? 

(ACC) under secretaries of : People, P 0 BOX 9.3$, 

1 Amman-jorto. 

operative strategy between the A w M : 
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People and Events 


By Patricia MacLaughlin 
Special to the The Star 

“BUT WHERE has the dress 
been?" you might ask on hearing 
some fashion oracle proclaim its 
return. 

You're right: Dresses never en- 
lirely disappeared. Even during 
the dress's darkest days, most 
women had a few in their clos¬ 
ets. They just didn’t wear them 
as olten as they had, and they 
hardly ever bought new ones, 
which naturally made companies 
that make dresses very sad. But 
what could they do? Women 
didn't want dresses; they wanted 
sharply tailored jackets and 
skirts and pants and suits, and 
sometimes even those appalling 
(loppy bow ties. 

The dress had fallen under sus¬ 
picion as possibly too ladylike, 
too sweet, too frankly feminine. 
Ladylikeness was not the main 
message women intent on climb¬ 
ing corporate ladders wanted to 
send, back there in the dark days 
of the dress. Women in dresses 
felt vulnerable, exposed, inef¬ 
fectual. Whereas, in jackets and 
skirts or pants, they felt brisk, 
competent, armoured against the 
world. 

Some of what was wrong with 
dresses was their genealogy. The 
dress of today is descended from 
the dress of 100 and 200 years 
ago, an elaborate, uncomfortable 
garment — flounced, ranched, 
raffled, panniered, laced, looped 
and hooped or bustled — de¬ 
signed to attract husbands to 
women who lacked them and, 
later, to advertise the means and 
social station the husband ob¬ 
tained. Suits and jackets and 
skins and shirts and pants, by 
contrast, are descended from the 
tailored women's clothing of the 
19th century — the tailormadc, 
the shirtwaist, the riding habit. 

John Briggs... 
back to Amman 

• The renowned British pianist, 
John Briggs, will be coming to 
Jordan to release a film on his 
“Sp concert in Petra which 
. nc aired by Jordan Televi¬ 
sion. 

Briggs is considered one of 
ine most accomplished pianists 
“t the world today. He has been 
JJJJ? m many parts of the 
T®® but never has he played a 
Place as stimulating to a devoted 
“™ sl as the majestic city of Pe- 


sn « 1 guesting to give a pi- 
* n eiliWr Jerash or 
®. a ;* To his wonder and 
««omshmcnt, the Ministry of 
p p ,_ 1Sm wrote back suggesting 
pU 88 *!* of the concert, 

lerv red ‘ rose city of mys- 

JL?™ enchantment, has not 
^ommodated a major cultural 
^ past 2000 years, 
voir l visit 10 Amman last 
he ^yed at the Am- 

achnll 81 ? 011 Hotel ’ Bri 88 s had - 
bui S,? 061010 historical sights 
^“teronand much to the In- ; 
of ? lenl °f guests and Visitors 

Briooc man Mar riotl Hotel, 
_i|&s stayed in the hotel foyer •. 

for rehersal. It, 
youn^L^ deB ght to-thej. 
the m u ^ d ? e 0ld * listening to | ■ 

^ Glotov 6 great aniSt i " ' 


After a fashion 

The dress is back 



These garments — plain, practi¬ 
cal, modeled on men's more sex¬ 
ually neutral clothing, and much 
less fussy and fragile then ihc- 
dresses they cohabited with in 
the closets of 19th-century ladies 
— were invented to allow wom¬ 
en to do things that were- hard to 
do in dresses: ride, shoot, travel, 
work in offices. 

It is no accident that, for some 
women, dresses still mean re¬ 
straint and respectability, while 
sportswear, having been de¬ 
signed for action in the first 


place, means freedom. It is why 
some women, when they lake off 
a dress and high heels and stock¬ 
ings and put on blue jeans, feel 
like they can quit pretending to 
be somebody else and turn back 
into their real selves. 

But. if dresses are weighed 
down with such bad karma — 
being a lady, being a sex object, 
sitting still, staying clean — 
where is this new wave of them 
coming from? Why is the dress 
back? 

Fashion people talk about the 
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Halls where he met the wardens and the student presidents. 

The university regularly welcomes Jordanian students and currently 
a dozen or so are registered for postgraduate degrees. Links with Jor¬ 
danian universities are expected to strengthen following the visit. 


The great event was to take 
place on the third day of Briggs 
visit when the SLeinway piaho, 
which has endured sub-zero de¬ 
gree temperature on its flights to 
Amman and soaring heat on its 
way to Petra had to go through 
another adventure; that of being 
transported through Petra's siq to 
reach tlje Roman where 

Briggs performed and made, mu¬ 
sical history. . 

1 Now arid on September, 
Briggs will be, hack to give a pl- 
ano concertin Jerash- - . / 

> :v'- : ' < 

• On the; occasion ;of Indepen- 


new move to softness, the return 
to feminity. Women, they say, 
arc confident enough in them¬ 
selves now that they no longer 
feel obliged to dress like men. 
They don't need shoulder pads to 
look powerful. They can ran 
things in dresses. (Well, as Long 
as they're the right kind of dress¬ 
es. Which sometimes means 
dresses with jackets.) 

Maybe. Maybe women arc 
finding ways to be women with¬ 
out being taken advantage of, 
without being taken over by old 
role cxpcctauons. 

But it seems at least as likely 
that it is because women are tak¬ 
en advantage of, because they 
are overwhelmed by role expec¬ 
tations, that they're taking refuge 
in dresses. Even women who 
have jobs also do most of Ihe 
housework, the child care, the 
shopping, the planning of social 
life, the errands, etc. A recent 
study found dial women get less 
sleep than men. They're too busy 
to sleep. They don't have lime. 

Anil separates lake time. You 
have to come up with a jacket, a 
skin or a pair of panLs and a 
shirt, and maybe a scarf and a 
sweater and a vest and n pin that 
all go together. And then you 
have to make sure it's all clean, 
and it all still fits, and it's all 
ironed. And then you have to pul 
it on and check in the mirror to 
make sure that it all actually 
docs look OK together. And if 
-die shirt's at llic dry cleaner, or 
the jacket looks wrong with that 
skirl, or the pants are bagged out 
at die- knees, you have lo sum all 
over. 

A dress - you drop it over your 
head, zip it, put on stockings and 
shoes, and you're dressed. It's 
like fast Tood - who cares if it 
jeaves you with a funny feeling 
in the pit of your stomach as 
long as it only takes three min¬ 
utes? 


COOKIN' GOOD 

By Joy Louras 

Hungarian Paprikash 

Serve this dish over a bed of 
buttered noodles for a lovely sup¬ 
per for six. It's one of those dishes 
that tastes even better if you make 
it ahead of time and heat just be¬ 
fore serving. You’ll need: 

3 T oil 

2-1/2 pounds lean beef for 
slew, eui into small pieces 
1/2 cup minced onion 
2 T paprika 
1-1/2 isps. salt 

1/4 isp. freshly ground black 
pepper 

1/4 tsp. ground marjoram 

1 cup dry white wine 

2 beef bouillon cubes 

3 cups water 
1/4 cup flour 

1/2 cup sour cream 

In a large, heavy siiuccpoi heat 
oil until hoi. (A good trick is lo 
lieiiL the pan first, Mien add the oil 
and the food won't slick. Drown 
ihe meat cubes on all sides until all 
I he pink is gone. Remove from 
pan and set aside. Cook ihe union 
until wilted and translucent, stir¬ 
ring frequently. Return Ihe meat 
to die pan. Stir in the spices. Add 
(he winy, bouillon cubes and 2- 
1/2 cups of water. Stir, briny to 
(he boiling point, reduce heal, 
cover ami simmer for two hours, 
stirring occasionally. Remove the 
meat from ihe pan. Mix together 
die flour with remaining ball cup 
water. Gradually acid to the gravy 
in the pan. Cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Stir in the sour 
cream. Arrange meat cubes attrac¬ 
tively on a platter, and spoon the 
sauce over die meat. 


DONNAY DONNAY DONNAY 
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dencC' and Great Arab Revolt 
Day, Al Farouki School and 
Kindergarten held its end of year 
graduating day. 

Mr Saif El Sherir, deputy di¬ 
rector general of Ad Dustour, 
Arabic daily newspaper, patron¬ 
ised the ceremony which includ¬ 
ed a speech delivered by head¬ 
mistress ' Mrs Majedah 
Mapsour. 

At the end of . the ceremony, 
}Ar El Sherif handed over certifi¬ 
cates after which Dr Farouk 
Hussein founder of the school 
delivered, a speech thanking the 
guests for there participation, . ; 


Healing by the Power 

of the Spirit 
without Medicine and 
Herbs. 

Info: Universelles Leben, 
Postfaeh 5643,8700 Wuerzburg, 
West. Germany 
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People and Events 


• The Jordan Bridge Associa¬ 
tion (JBA) participated Friday in 
the Fifth Epson Worldwide 
Bridge Contest. 

Two heals were held ai the Jor¬ 
dan Intercontinental hotel. Bodi 
heals — ihc red and ihc green — 
were directed by Mr Arafat El 
Saheb who managed to produce 
a successful and enjoyable event. 

The contest attracted 112 
players, almost a record for a lo¬ 
cal tournament 

The winners were: 

Green N.S: G. Ghanem - M. 
Ghanem 

Green E.W: B. Majaly - F. 
Qnddoumy 

Red N.S: A. Haddad - A. 
Aloul 

Green E.W: E. Azar - R. Qo- 
blan. 

Haddad and Aloul managed to 
produce the highest percentage 
overall. 

Pictured above (clock- 
wisc):Mr Abdel Karim Hljab, 
Mrs Lore Mnrrar, Mrs Lailn 
Haddad and Mrs Aida Tosh. 
RighfcMr Omran Abu Dheim, 
Mr Adnnn Sliakhsheer, Mr 
KuNeman Abdu and Mr Walkl 
A wad. looking on a very con¬ 
cerned kibitzer. 
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“AMERICA’S #1 JOURNAL 
ON U.S.-ARAB RELATIONS” 


Learn the facts about the Palestinian upris¬ 
ing in the Occupied Territories and U.S. 
policy options in the Middle East by reading 
American-Arab A ffairs, the quarterly jour¬ 
nal from the American-Arab Affairs Coun¬ 
cil. Now in its seventh year, American-Arab 
Affairs presents insightful analysis and 
thought-provoking interviews with leading 
politicians, scholars and business leaders to 
answer your questions about American 
foreign policy, the peace process, U.S.-Arab 
economic relations and much more 


"For those of us in Congress who are expected to look past the news accounts 
and obtain an insight into the thinking and objectives of the players in the Mid¬ 
dle East, it is extremely helpful to have access to American-Arab Affairs,It is 
a well-written journal with articles and interviews that cut through the rhetoric.” 

The Hon. Howard C, Nielson 
U.S. Representative (UT) 

"American-Arab Affairs is helping to acquaint the American nation with the 
shared ideals and common interests that America has with the Arab world. In 
so doing, it is making a positive contribution to a healthier state of relations 
between our two peoples.” His Majesty King Hussein 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

‘American-Arab Affairs promotes understanding of U.S.-Arab relations, while 
giving a fair and unbiased interpretation of current events that affect those rela¬ 
tions/' The Hon. Jimmy Carter 

Former President of the United States 


Annual subscription $25.00 
OuUitU* the United Stales $12.00 


□ Payment enclosed. My 
subscription begins upon 
receipt of payment. 

Postage and handling included. 


American-Arab A f fa Ira Council 
**•" 17.H1 M Street, N.W.. So llu 512. Wughlnglan. D.C, 20036 


Your Name 


Address 


State or Country 
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Agenda 


Films 

• The American Center presents 
the feature Him "The Maltese 
Falcon", starring Humphrey Bo¬ 
gart, Thursday 14 June at 7:00 
pm. Also showing on Sunday 17 
June. 

• The British Council presents 
the feature film "Educating 
Rita", Wednesday 20 June at 
6:00 pm. 

• The Spanish Cultural Centre 
presents "La Revoltosa", star¬ 
ring Isabel Rivas, Thursday 14 
June, 4:30 pm. On Monday 18 
June it presents the feature film 
"Stico", starring Fernando Fer- 
nan Gomez, at 10:30 am. 

• The French Cultural Centre 
presents the film "Trop Tard 
Balthazr", starring Tania Later- 
jet, Wednesday 20 June at 8:00 
pm. 

Lectures 

• Dr Robert Schick will lecture 
on "Monotheism: Christian 
Theological Disputes and the 
Muslim Conquest of Syria 
and Palestine." Monday 18 
June at 7:00 pm at ACOR. 

• Dr Kamal Salibi will lecture 
at the Goethe Institute on Tues¬ 
day 19 June at 7:00 pm. 

• Mr Riad Khoury will lecture 
at the British Council on "The 
Jordanian Economy", on Sun¬ 
day 17 June at 7:00 pm. 

Exhibitions 

• An exhibition of the Oriental¬ 
ist paintings of two German art¬ 
ists will Lake place on Saturday 
16 June at the Goethe Institute. 
It will run until 24 June. 

• An exhibition of Ottoman 
textiles will open at Abdul Ham¬ 
id Shoman Foundation on Satur¬ 
day 16 June. Running until 30 
June. 

Concerts 

• The Baghdad Chamber En- 
samble will perform at the Roy¬ 
al Cultural Centre on Saturday 
16 June at 8:30 pm. 



ms 




COWS is sponsored by 

£8 National 


I„V 8 ® ta ■ V, 5 Q0S ■ Alr Condition Units. Ventilating Fans 
BSSBS Washing Machines, Dryers. Radios ' i 
and other Electrical Appliances. ' 

Ismail Bilbeial and Co. * 

/ 

KineHua.alnSI.T8l 838103/4 Macs SI. Tel. 815439 '( 

816467 s 


What's on at the 
Marriott 

Sunday: Poolside Around ihe 
World Buffet featuring culinary 
delights from wound the world 
Tuesday and Saturday: Steak 
special at AI Walima. 

Friday: A new feature at ihe 
Marriott: Open Grill Special 
Shrimps and T-bone Steaks Fri¬ 
day evenings in Ai Mansaf Res- i 
tauranl. : 

Everyday: AI Mansaf Resiau- j 
ram has a brand new menu tea- j 
luring daily and monthly spe- j 
cials. ! 

i 

The smallest I 
Koran ever 

• A French company has «■ ( 
graved the pages of die Koran, 
on a crystal no larger than tw 
square centimetres. 

The realisation of this achieve¬ 
ment through advanced technol¬ 
ogy, the first of its kind in ik j 
world, took 10 months of work 
using one of the most powerful 
computers now in existence. 

The chief engineer of the com¬ 
pany chose the Koran, for nit 
purpose to create the snulia 
Koran in history and to presene 
this holy book. i 

The process - the best tecta* • 
ogy currently available ■ gust®' 
ices the "Crystal Koran to 
more than a thousand 
which enables it to be 
from generation to generation. 

In order for this newcopyjj 
the Koran to reach 
numbers of believers, the 
party decided to transform * 
"Crystal Koran" intoigjWR 

dani. The pendant wBS Cta^ 

and produced by the W 
cllers in Paris and Geneva. 

Each purchaser of the ^ 

Koran" is provided with a p^ 
microscope, the size■ o 
pen, enabling ihe ^ 
of each page of the sacred W* 




• Arara Hotel's Director General and Mrs 5^ by 
cocktail party on Wednesday 6 June which was .auep^ 
guests. The reception, which was held around in® ■ f^ponimR 
pool, gave Mr Bolseel who is also director of opo^^:^ df tta^j 
lels Jordan, the opportunity to meet and chat with mejn 
community, the diplomatic crops and to thank tnosp^ --ui&ff? 
over the years especially during the last 6 months to u® . ? 
hotel. 

"Settling into life in Joidan has been a pleasant ana 
for bdth myself and my family," said Mr BeineL 
■ The giiCSi? were entertained to the tuneS of tho 
be performing at Amra Hotel's/ riumriiernighls -re.* 

Restaurant.; .■ * 




Programmes of Jordan Television from 16 June to 22 June 


SATURDAY 

fcJO • Empty Nest. (Comedy): 

Love is Blind. 

j ; 0O • Encounter: hosted by 
Jtami Khouri. 

jj. Classical Music. 

9:45 - News in English. 

10:00 ■ World Cup: England 
vs Netherlands. 

11:45 - Alio... Alio (Comedy). 
SUNDAY 

1:30 • Hey Dad (Comedy). 

1:00 • Global Report (Valley 
of Hope): Children dying of 
malnutrition by the thousand is 
i familiar phenomenon in the 
Third World but not for long, 
UNICEF in co-operation with 
local villagers have found a 
' 0 }'simple cure. 

9:15* News in English. 

10:00 • World Cup: Belgium 
uUiuguay. 

MONDAY 

130 ■ Perfect Strangers (Com¬ 
fy! Hello Ball: It's Golf sport 
- Balki is playing against 
hi girlfriend's father ... Larry 
^ises Balki to lose and docs 
;i *ly the opposite and tension 
high. 

■-i ■ Blind Faith (last epi- 
More dramatic events un- 
Robert asks his son to lie 
o favour of him in court, but is 
'-’ned down ... the court sen¬ 
ses Robert to death. 

News In English. 

Jf m World Cup: Argentina 
•iKomania. 

TUESDAY 

2,' Charles in Charge 
Chaos rules ihe 
K , w ^) en children decide 
rtj? 00 rules... and even 
««cs not to interfere ... 

Sa? up 10 the reality 
4] ]l e without order is no life 

UJ -A Horseman Ridjng B 
CS* 1 "* The wa? af- 
people differently ... 

[tit? who 0 PPosed 
Cb ^ d were opportu- 

^) anH lr . Cra(,0Ck j° ins 

his propcrt )' 

1^5 fforl >l Cup: Italy vs 

Wednesday 

i 

; ®* rls O^hose 

Scfie i s k , An yway . ?): 

■ friends look 

: S ^ e ^ooides on a 

Roberi 


Little White Lies: Thursday at 

McNamara as secretary of de¬ 
fense who immediately sur¬ 
rounds himself with top-notch 
advisors and transforms the US 
nuclear strategy. 

9:45 - News in English. 

10:00 - World Cup: Brazil vs. 
Scotland. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 - A Different World: It is 
vacation Lime ... Denise has 
plans to spend hers in Greece... 
but her mother thinks different¬ 
ly ... it seems mothers know 
what's best. 

9:10 - Dolphin Cove: Michael's 
friend Peter drops in supposedly 
to attend the wedding ceremony 
on the boai but instead he blows 
the boat to pieces. 

9:45 - News in English. 

10:00 - World Cup: England 
vs. Egypt. 

11:45 - Movie of the week. 
(Little White Lies): A doctor 
and a cop meet on a plane 
bound for Rome ... they fall in 
love and both conceal their true 
identities... in the end they find 
out each other and ... remain in 
love. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - Didi's Comedy Show. 
9:10 - Beauty and the Beast: 
Vincini and Diana arc by now 
good friends and he shows her 
more of his world under... Ja¬ 
cob contemplates moving to the 
world above and Vincint sup¬ 
ports him. 

9:55 - News in English. - 
10:20 - Quincy. 


SATURDAY 

5:50 - Le Monde Est a Vous: 
A variety programme presented 
by Jacques Martin. Guest Stan 
Mireille Madtieu. 

7:00 -News in .French* 

7:15 - Escapade: A documen¬ 
tary about animals. 



SUNDAY-.; : : 

. 5:50 - Tel ^ere Tel FII5: A 
comedy series.: v V ;• • - : * 
6:15 - L'Ecole des fan^: Apro-* 

*’ * i * ' * * 4 

. A..:'-:*};' 


gramme for children presented 
by Jacques Martin. 

7:00 ■ News in French. 

7:15 - French Varieties. 

MONDAY 

6.10 - Torres d'Kspoir: A doc¬ 
umentary about land reform in 
certain parts of South Asia and 
Africa. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 • The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 

TUESDAY 

6:00 - Evolution: A programme 
of light entertainment. 

6:15 - Des Chiffres et Des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

6:40 - Tel Pere Tel fils: A com¬ 
edy series. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 • Aujourd 'hui en Jorda- 
nie: A local magazine by Saleh 
Madi. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:05 - Panlque Aux Cnraibes: 

A detective series about various 
investigations. A retired police 
officer undertakes to solve 
strange crimes. 

7:00 ■ News in French. 

7:15 • L'eau et Lavvie: A doc¬ 
umentary about the' important 
role water plays in human biolo¬ 
gy- 

THURSDAY 

5:45 - Molierissimo (8): A pro¬ 
gramme for children. 

6:10 - Des Chiffres et Des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

6:30 - La Chance Aux Chan- 
ons: A variety programme. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - French Varieties. 

. FRIDAY. - ’ 

i 

5:30 - La Null de Saint Ger¬ 
man de Pres: A.detective feature! 
film about the investigations, a; 
detective lead ijo find the traces; 
of some siqlen diamonds. 

7:00 • News in French.. 

7:15 - Contract Magazine: A. 
cultural magazfte. v i 
:' v * * •• vv ;!' , r ,; . .. .... 
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Video Alert 


THE MUSIC BOX (PG-13,123 m., 1990) stars Jessica Lange 
as a Chicago lawyer whose father, an immigrant, is accused of 
having committed Nazi war crimes. She believes he is innocent 
and vows to defend hi in in court. The movie uses the Nazi mate¬ 
rial as an easy way to gain spurious significance; it’s really just a 
courtroom thriller, and one that any intelligent audience member 
can figure out faster than the Lange character. Good performanc¬ 
es, but a machine-made production. Rating: irk. 

ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY (K, 119 m., 1990) stirs Ron 
Silver us u Polish Jew who escapes the Nazis and immigrates to 
New York where, in 1949, lie ends up married to three women: 
The family servant who saved his life, the mistress who expects 
to have his child, and his real first wife, who lie thought had died 
in the concentration camps. He tries to keep all of them happy, 
and they are not his enemies, lmt love is, because lie is su tilled 
with guilt and uncertainty dial the very idea nl love is a repmneh. 
A complex, bittersweet story, direeled by Paul Ma/ursky from 
llie Isaac Bashcvis Singer novel and also starring Anjelicu Hu¬ 
ston, Margaret Sophie Stein and Lena Olin. Rating: *** and a 
half stars. 

The Jordanian Electric 
Power Company, Limited 
(JEPCO.) 

Invitation For Tender 

The Jordanian Electric Power Company, Limited {JEPCO .1 
Invites sealed bids for the supply of Ihe following equipment 
for Ihc Sixth Power Project, financed by the World Bankd 
under aluan agreement Nu. 2710-JO. 

Bids are invited from eligible bidders of the Wurlkd Bank 
member countries, Switzerland and Taiwan, china for Ihc 
following: 

JEP IU6(A)1BRD - SCAA EXTENSION: Accessories. 

JEP I I36|B)/IBRD - SCADA EXTENSION: VHF Mobile 
Radio Equipment & VHF BASE/ Repeater Station Equip¬ 
ment. 

JEP 1I36(C)1BRD • SCADA EXTENSION: The Supply and 
Erection of Radio Communication Equipment. 

Bid documents may be inspected and purchased from Ihe 
offices of JEPCo. (Address Below) Beginning 14th June, 1990. 

Applications for Bid documents must include a non-refiwdabie 
fee equivalent to Jordan Dinars 50 Tor each complete set. 
Documents will only be sold upon receipt of this fee. 

Bids are to be submitted in English and must be completed by 
using the Documents provided. 

The (Master) Bid Document should be returned to JEPCo. 
rj Offices in Amman by 1200 hours, local Ume, on Wednesday 12 
September, 1990. 

the Bids will be opened in public thereafter. 

Interested Bidders may purchase Bid Documents and obtain 
(briber information from the Jordanian Electric Power 
Company Limited, (JEPCo.). Near Find circle, JabeJ Amman, 
P.O.Box 618, AMMAN, Jordan, Telex 21507 JEPCo. JO, 
Facsimile 962-6-648482. 


O GOETHE-tNSTITUT 

Mm, AMMAN 

NACHKONTAKTTREFFEN 

Goeths-lnstltut Amman, Ammoun-Klub, QTZ; Amman 
Laden afle Absolventen deutactysprachlger Unlvereitaton 
und Institutfonen recht herailch zum rvfichaian Naohkorv- 
taidtreffen am Montag, dsn 18.6.1990,19 - 22.00 Urir, Ifti 
Garten des Goelhe-lrietltuts eln. . ■.. . 

G ost^e-inttmit, Jibai Aniriian, Al-Htfcma Str»st 
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SPOUTS FROM 
THE PRESSBOX 

By Lee Lerner _ 

Thanks to a teen-ager, Martina 
Navratilova's spot in the record 
books is still safe, but the veteran 
women’s tennis star must be won¬ 
dering if her lofty world ranking is 
as safe these days. 

At 34, Navratilova is about 
twice the age of many of the teen 
upstarts on the female circuit. And 
the difference in years is beginning 
to show. 

Look at Navratilova’s loss to 
16-year-old Monica Seles in the 
final of the rtnlian Open in mid- 
May. Seles trounced Navratilova 
6-1, 6-1 in 53 minutes and after¬ 
ward Navratilova said she feit like 
she had "been run over by a 
truck." 

Ironically, Seles stayed on a roll 
and defeated top-ranked Steffi 
Graf in the German Open final the 
following week in a match that 
may have saved Navratilova a 
prized place in tennis 1 record 
books. 

Graf entered that final having 
won 66 straight singles matches. 
There was no doubt that her sights 
were set on Navratilova’s all-time 
streak of 74 straight match vic¬ 
tories. But Seles intervened. 

So all right, Navratilova keeps 
that record — for now. However, 
it can't be overlooked that she had 
to rely on another player, a much 
younger player, to finally derail 
Graf. 


And the outlook for Navrati¬ 
lova can't be considered promis¬ 
ing. Jennifer Capriati is leading a 
brigade of rising young stars. 
Meanwhile, Graf, Seles, Gabriela 
Sabatini and Arantxa Sanchez 
have already arrived. 

If only examined in terms of 
their ages, Navratilova's ranking 
among the top five women players 
in the world seems out of place. 

Yet it remains to be seen if her 
play belies her years in coming 
competition with this- youthful 
crowd. 

SPORTSLINE 

By Dale Dunlap 

Before the first pitch of the 
baseball season was fired, the Na¬ 
tional League East race already 
had been conceded to the New 
York Mets. The experts looked at 
their starting pitching and said 
they couldn’t lose. 

Well, a funny thing happened in 
the first two months of the season. 
The Mets pitching staff, save left¬ 
hander Frank Viola, was inconsis¬ 
tent. The offense, at one point, 
was hitting an unbelievably ane¬ 
mic .217. 

The defense, the Mets’ real 
weakness, has reared its ugly head 
at inopportune times, making the 
pitching staff look even worse and 
pressuring the offense to produce 
more. 

This is not tosuy ihe Mets, can’t 
regain their poise and win it any¬ 
way. But the Mets look a lot more 
vulnerable on the field than they 
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ON SALE TODAY By Carol Shsrman 



Might [ recommend ih* Southern 
mterouaiied chicken, sir?" 


'Tm looking tor this nsw kind at soup I had 
*1 a restaurant Iasi night - It's called aoup 
da lour.” 


WHAT 15 THE FIRST 
P NAME OF FICTIONAL 
| TRAVELER 
? GULLIVER 



WHAT FAMOUS AMERICAN 
DEVIS6C? THE FIRST WET SUIT' 

FOR PIVER5 ? 

WHAT PRODUCT 1/VAS CREATED By ! 
HENRV FORD, WHEN HE STARTED 
MAR'NG USE OF SCRAP WOOD 
LEFT OVER IN THE MANUFACTURE '< 
OF THE MODEL T * 

ANSWER6: sauano'ag -ivoobw.' 

Nnxwdd NiwvpNaa *. ngowai • 


SPORTS TRIVIA 

1. Which team was been penalized 
for the most number of yards in 
the NFC last season? 

2. Mohammed ElewonibI is the 
second BYU lineman to win the 
(Jutland Trophy in the past four 
years. Who was the first? 

3. What member of the Philadel¬ 
phia Flyers repeated as the NHL’s 
most valuable player in the mid- 
■70s? 

4. What was the nickname of for¬ 
mer NY Rangers coach Lester 
Patrick? 

5. Who holds the world record for 
the men’s triple Jump? 

6. Which pro bowler won a record 
eight PDA titles in the '78 season? 

7. Who is the last college basket - 


did on paper. It could make for an 
interesting pennant fight late in 
the season. 

But will manager Davey John¬ 
son be there? The team appears to 
lack leadership — something they 
got in spades from now-departed 
Gary Carter, Keith Hernandez and 
Wally Backman. Not to mention 
the spark of Lenny Dysktra and 
Mookie Wilson. 

Only third baseman Howard 
■Johnson fills that bill now. Right 
fielder Darryl Strawberry lacks 
maturity and left fielder Kevin 
Me Reynolds is too subdued to be a 
leader. 

There is talent on the roster, to 


bail player to be named MVP of 
the NCAA championship game in 
two consecutive seasons? 

'VlOfl JOj E£, puu ZL . ui jaw 
paumu sum oi{M ‘uoiiBAt mu •£ 

i|l°H vm 9 

7/Ml ’1MJ 8S 
padB3| fig, u| oi|m ‘ssjuBa ifilltt S 
.,'XOJ J3A 

~l!Si> »|1 TC UMOUIf SBM ipUlB'j m p 
'9L. PUB Si, U| 
wf|J 341 Mil* SpJBMO (JAW 5puq 
-OJ-^Bq UOM 351JHQ XqqOQ -f 

•98, uj 

piBMB aqi paznidBa ipng uossf z 
■sp-iBA Z£8 JOJ samp 601 P 32 ] 
-|BU3d 3J9M Slion l|OJJ3Q jqi ■ J 

VIAIHX SiLHOdS 
OX SH3MSNV 


be sure. But it’s spread pretty thin 
behind the plate, in center field 
and first base. 

The pitching staff with Viola, 
Dwight Gooden, Sid Fernandez, 
David Cone and Ron Darling IS 
the best rotation in baseball. Vet¬ 
eran Bob Ojeda adds depth and 
experience. Add relievers Alejan¬ 
dro Pena and ace lefty John Fran¬ 
co and you can overcome a lot of 
problems with that staff. 

But the Pirates, the Cardinals 
and even the Expos and Cubs 
could make it interesting this year. 
They just may keep those disap¬ 
pointed ''Lei’s Go Mets" fans 
baying at moon at the end of the 
year. 
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ROCK TRACKS 


By Joel Zarrow 

Paul McCartney says Yoko Ono is to blame for letting 
the publishing rights to many of the classic Beatles songs 
slip from their clutches and into the 
gloves — or should 1 say glove — of 
Michael Jackson. When the rights 
were on sale four years ago with a $20 
million price tag, McCartney says he 
offered to split the cost with Yoko, 

fit but she was l P° stin gy 10 accept and 
wanted to wail for the price to drop in 
Meanwhile, Jackson moon- 

^^77* ... walked ri « ht ,nt0 lhe mi «Jdle of the 
deal, paid 40 million bucks and danced away with the 
whole catalog — a price considered a bargain today. 

Elton John prescribed his "Medicine Man" track for 
George Harrison’s benefit LP to aid Romanian or¬ 
phans. Elton just completed recording the song and has 
t .? I f5L L, ^: f !5tudio 10 be gm working on some new 
W *J < Not Was )- The new tunes 
ip,. a , n MCA multi-disk Elton John commemorative 
LP that s expected to be out by fall. 

comfna Sl? 1 per '■ ? wrilin 8 songs for his forth- 
a,b . un ? w, ‘ h Producer Desmond Child. Cooper 

wTnnr? the st ^io by September and 

c r , ! ,n , USe Chl d as Producer (he produced 
Cooper s 1989 platinum "Trash" LP). Cooper wants to 

genesis mToi LP *- bUt St is t0 ° early in lhe album 's 
8 TTii Wh«» P annin B the details of such a tour. 

ilv riven nn * SInger » Roger Daltrey, has temporar- 
taZ Mnn«dH?n CaS>et ^ f0r the camera ’ He’l set to 
"The ^?Sfl Ge ^ fi ! C ?, rIin and Jonathan Winters in 

ma^aerlnr^h^f- “f’ s also a PP carin « Jn his «- 

f Urblsh,ey s f,lm "Buddy’s Song" Both 
films should be out this month. 

Every once in a while 1 start writing. “You’ve nroba- 

the name Hurt °H hi ! P T° n ’ , bul you wi “" Rem ™ber 
berina the nam. i,*^**',^F tu *Uy. don’t bother remem- 

topper IS 0 % N m £? 1C - Tl ? e lour wllh <*■«- 
“ ItWr Ar ?),,? v „ h “ critical) y acclaimed 

aboutTnethanIHn°w 1 ^i niUSIG and you ' J1 know more 
1 down oh mL/ nni^ U n ® music is like putting myself 
' gfru. comtol. fth/nk! : 


TOP COUNTRY fllBUH! 

S ll i" , , T j™ e . Vint Bkcl Bfi 
2. Pickin’ 0n.Nashvin7n, R ;' 
flirty Headhunters, Mew? 

WarSTSS, a,k - r “»^ 

Columbia'" 1 ** ^ 

10 Highwayman 2, Witt*, Wifa 
Johnny & Kris, Colnmbii 

TOP POP ALBUMS 

1. I Do Not Warn Whn | Hra’i 
Got, Sinead O’Connor, Eiuijn 

2. Please Hammer Don'l Hirt'Ea, 
M.C. Hammer, Capiiol 

3. Brigade, Heart, Capiiol 

4. Poison, Bell Biv DeVoe, MCA 

5. Pretly Woman, Soundtrack, Dll 

6. Soul Provider, Michael Mu. 
Columbia 

7. Janet Jackson's Rhythm Nimi 
1814, Janet Jackson. A&M 

8. Violator, Depeche Mode, Sire 

9. Nick or Time, Bonnie Mi, 
Capiiol 

10. Fear of a Black Planet, 
Enemy, DEF Jam 


TOP POP SINGLES 

1. Vogue, Madonna, Warner But 

2. All 1 Wanna Do la Make Lotcn 
You, Heart, Capitol 

3. Nothing Compare! 1 U.&'jJ 
O'Connor, Ensign 

4. Alright, Janet Jackson, AIM 

5. I'ulson, Bell Biv ftT«v, MCA 

6. Hold On, WilSM Phillips. SEA 

7. II Must Have Been Lo«,ffi’nTf. 
EMI 

8. Sending All My La*, Iwk 
A ilanlic 

9. U Can’t Touch This, M-C H J ~ 

nitT, Capitol „, 

10. This Old Heart of Mini. M 
Steu arl with Ronald Isky. 
Bros. 

TOP VIDEO RENTAU 

1 1. Look Who’s Talking. John 
voha, Kristie Alley, RCA/Columt.i 
■Home Video (PC-IH9W . 

2. Block Rain. Michael OM* 

Andy Garcia, Paramouni W- 
Video (R-1989) . 

3. Sea of Love, At 

Barkin, MCA/UnlversalHomew 

eo (R-1989) 

4. Dead Poets Society. 

/^.TouchtoneHomeVidwiPv 

1989) 

5. Field of Dreams, Kean CM? 
AmvMadigan. MCA Homi^ 
(PG-1989) 

6. The Abyss, Edjtarjs£^» 
trantonio. CBS-Fox Video (PC 
1989) 

7. Honey, I Shrunk the 
Moranis, Wall Disney Home' 
(PG-1989) 

8. Next of 

Warner Home Video (K 

9. Johnny Hnndsonie.^ , ‘ 1 ^ 
Rourke, Elizabeth M^em, 
(R-1989) - 

cent Man, Tom Sejm*' 

Home Video (R-1989) 
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Crossword Puzzle 


1 Guthrie's 
reslauraleur 
6 Worn away 
11 Pep-rally word 

14 - 

Attraction." 1987 
movie 

15 Belief 

isAbiiene-to-Fort 
Worth dir 
17 Colorful Boston 
matriarch 

19 Genetic initials 

20 Namesakes of 
explorer 
Johnson 

21 Squealer 

22 Funnybone 
tickler 

24 Yvette's 
boyfriend 

25 Filled the larder 
27 Hug 

31 Noted German 
pathologist: 
1809-85 

32 Female ruff 

33 Tied securely 
35 College in Mich. 

38 Tin or copper 
40 Yellow or 

Checker follower 


ACROSS 

41 Stage direction 

42 Envelope abbr. 

43 Milk- Comb 
form 

45 Bit for Ftdo 

46 Writer of ‘White 
Shadows' 

4B Boot 

50 Inn name, loo 
often 

52 Nav vessel 
designation 

53 Assume conirol 
again 

54 Doctrine 

56 Entertainer Lane 

60 The Greatest 

61 Colorful singer 

64 N Y, opera house 

65 Locke opus 

66 Fermata 

67 “Violets- 

blue" 

6B “- 

Daughter." 1970 
film 

69 Bobby Fischer's 
game 


THIS WEEK'S 
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BBl BlBimnn 



Solution 

BBHciB Biunnm sm 
BBH0B nQBBEl DB0 
BBDnQBDEHQBQ DQQ 

EEBn mmn HnamBa 

nn J|B QE00C3B0 
BBCDCnn 00000 
DQ0 OBCBDE □□□□ 
0D0 BDO0CI 
DCBG 0B00QB 000 
BBEB0 00D000a 
□BDBBOB DC3D 
QBB0OQ O00 0000 
OgBClElBaHHHQ 
DBC1BD B0Q0Q 
BBB BEEEH BHDHH 


1 A hairdo 

2 Thai neighbor 

3 “-a Long 

Way to 
Tipperary" 

4 Lyricist for 
Gershwin's 
"Swanee" 

5 He has a Grand 
Exalted Ruler 

6 Sicilian firebox 

7 Lease 

8 A follower 

9 Anesthetized 

10 Base word 

11 Colorful 
comedian 

12 “Bonne-1“ 


DOWN 

i3Gol the word 
18 Heath 

23 Bruin of the Pac 
Ten 

25 Shopping cenier 

26 Jewish month 

27 Writer Calderon 

28 Miler's milieu 

29 Colorful Golden 
Girl 

30 Steep slope 

34 Bandleader 
Kemp 

36 Pure and simple 

37 Prado ollering 
39 Battery terminal 
41 An anagram for 

seal 


43 Science ofeailh 
measurement 

44 Toaster orl 

47 Fabric merchant 

49 O T. book 

50 Pinter product 

51 He might say: 
"That's a moiay r 

35 An OPEC land 

55 Stallone and 
Slone 

57 Coloilul 
comedian Ben 

5fl Catfish Row gal 

59 Poet's "windows 
ol the soul' 

62 "End-Man" 

Willingham 

63 Common 
headache med 


* Jordan Bridge 4 
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The importance of keeping the six of clubs 


THE FIFTH Epson worldwide bridge contest provided 
we bridge players all around the world with a lot of inter- 
HHng hands. 

i ? c * cc ^ or > of the hands and their matchpointing is 
improving every year. 

I believe the contest is contributing much toward the 
veiopment of the game in the whole world, with Jordan 
wing no exception. 

Regular partnerships started practicing weeks before 
contest; new partnerships crystal!sed, systems and 
“mentions were revised, practice sessions took plade 
*jywhere and everyone was so enthusiastic about iL 
n r *) > onc of this year's contest hands: 

Hoard 23 - both sides vulnerable - South dealer 
♦ J43 
VA864 
♦543 


South discarded the 47, *8 and 47 successively. West 
cashed his three top spade honors, played the ♦ J to the 
*A and noted North’s *6. 

Decide how are you going to continue the play of the 
hand before you go on. 

West was Bahjat El-Majall, one of the fastest thinkers 
on the table, he cashed his 4A and4K noting the fall of 
the diamond cards and cashed his thirteenth spade dis¬ 
carding the ♦! from dummy as the 9Q had not shown up. 

The situation then was: 

*- 

V- 

♦4 

*42 


♦KQKJ8 

*Q532 

♦AK6 

*J3 


N 

W E 
S 


4A65 

VKI97 

♦J92 

♦AK5 


*972 

¥10 

♦Q1087 

w „, , *Q10987 : : 

vew n 1 °J 5Cned * pedestrian IN and Ea*l looking at a 
ntnuJi 1 hAnd dcc 16ed t6 ignore the four heart cards and 
Pfoijdly applied a quantitate 4N. 

zoZ, p®?!^ even before south did, fils fifteen points 
r»rf»L5 roVlded him vfilh no problem regarding answering 
^•Vwiitativb Wd. ;; ■ 

T4, West readied for North-South con- 
toshf n * fourt h best, suit preference and high-low 
K ^ °ouw when needed, ; 

Ac* ^I concluded that North led frtom four hearts to the 
not a good choice unless hU hand was 3-4*3-3. 

third rrtnU?” 1 wl * ‘ho heart, the Ace Was taken «the 
^ ^po ndandNpnheichedwitlihlslaatheart..- 

u . ..I ■ I 1 ■ • 1 


South was caught In the squeese explained in the con¬ 
test memorial booklet. 

If he discarded the *Q, the 46 would ipake.the twelfth 
trick for the declarer and if he discarded a dub, the *5 
would-make that trick. 

Note the difference if North had kept the *6. South 
could then discard a club while North protected the Suit' 
with the *6. ■ ■ L '■ ■ 

Was it negligence? dr did Ninth Shew* the count? Bah¬ 
jat yvas pot concerned with the answer, f» was entering 
70points in his personal score sheet . .. 

Note pie timing of cashing,the ihirt«nth.spjuJe. Jt wai;. 
delayed qntil the 4A And 4K Were cashed to give dedarer 
cliante to discover 1 e dPuNtoq ,.4Qirt (ale.the.squeeze; 
wasqotbn., '. i .■! • 

And note the playiof the club from Ws own hand,,the 
*J trying tp tempt Nfprth to covey which may inorelUb tlie; 
squeezechapcei..! 'u.''.J..'' 


V*HOROSCOPE ,V 


By Joyce Jillson 

Weekly Tip: Venus vibrations inspire idealism and 
passion. Lois of complaining, but humor and team 
spirit return. 

Arles (March 21-April 19) Generosity is called upon. 
Be a rescuer. Disagree cleverly and carefully. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20) Join community gather¬ 
ings. Begin making money arrangements. Security is 
important. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21) Mercury ruler enters your 
sign and you're off and running. Insurance plan where 
you work will get you through a health matter. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22) Expansion plans have you 
walking on air. Surprise expenses involving your part¬ 
ner. Relationship with child brings lasting rewards. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) Mate is making money Tor 
both of you, but it*s up to you to hung on to it. Social 
life picks up this week. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept, 22) Long-time platonic rela¬ 
tionship takes on romantic overtones. New business 
partnership is forming. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oet. 23) Parents arc the focus. Give 
spouse plenty of room to make mistakes. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nnv. 21) Being a stickler will not 
make you popular. Love is distracting you from obses¬ 
sion with career. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-l)ec. 21) Home and family arc 
your support base now; spend plenty of time (here. 
Exciting romance dominates. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) You're full of pep ami 
ginger; take a little chance this week. Heed advice of 
spouse or partner. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Fob. 18) Moon favors you. Go for 
it in career arena; that plum assignment can he yours 
and can be your ticket to the lop. 

Plwcs (Feb. I9-Mnrch 20) You're gelling done today 
what you used to put off until innumnw and ambitions 
are yielding tangible results. 

If You Were Horn Tills Week 

You’re in key position to make big difference in lives 
of hunily and friends. Their needs lake priority this 
year. Financial freedom is right in front of you. 


MAGIC WORD 


HOW TO PLAY: Rasd the list ot words. Look at ihs puzzle. 
You’ll lind these words In all directions — horizonlolly, verti¬ 
cally, diagonally, backwards. Drew a circle around each lat¬ 
ter ol a word found in the puzzle, then strike It otMlw list. 
Circling It will show a teller has been used bu« wilt leave II 
visible should It also form part ol another word. Find the big 
words first. When letters of all listed words are circled, youII 
have the given number ol loiters lell over. They’ll spell out 
your MAulCWORD. 

IN THE SPOTLIGHT (SoL: 9 letters) 

A-Abdul, Allen; B-Bacon, Barr, Bergen, Bon 
Jovi, Broderick, Bush; C-Cameron, Candy, Car- 
son, Cher, Connick, Coppola; D-DaFoe, Danza, 
Davis, Dayne, DeVito, Donahue; F-Fonda; G- 
Garfield, Gibson. Glover; H-Haas, Hall, Hawn; 
K-Kinison; L-Lemmon, Leno, Letterman, Lo- 
vitz; M-Martin, Mason; P-Pacino; Q-Quaid; R- 
Rather, Ryan; S-Sajak, Shandling, Spielbeg, 
Stallone, Sting, Streep; IJ-Ullman 


This Week's Answer: McCARTNEY 


ENYADA 
LODADL 
RLNAML 
R Z AI CE 
ANCHCN 
B RE HT A 
RS AJ AK 
OAD'NCS 
D L OOO D 
E O bf 'R i N E 
R.P iA'E'N’V 
IP H MI I 
GOUAG.T. 
KC EC K O 
REH'SB*N 


GNI LDNAHS 
El F RAGKPT 
L UNOS BI GA 
BUS HAENLL 
YCDCLOIOL 
REOBMFSVO 
PNEMA AOEN 
TREEPDNRE 
O'L O-V I TZNN 
QDAVI.S AGO 
L UOMF yNAS 
E J AOR I WAR 
NS HI T R AMA 
ODMSDHMRG 
AMRETTEtT 







































